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FINANCIAL FRANKNESS 


ОМ June 6, the Chairman of the 
WJ Central Executive sent a personal 
letter to all members at home. It is too 
early yet to attempt to estimate the 
response to this letter in financial terms. 
But already it is plain that, wherever it 
has been read with care—and fair enquiries 
fairly answered— members are accepting 
the challenge made to them and realizing 
that the spiritual basis of our giving is 
central to Toc H life. Men are seeing, 
as they have not always seen before, that 
if we really mean Toc H there is a call 
upon our pockets as well as on our lives 
to see that it spreads and spreads truly. 
The letter has disclosed beyond question 
that members generally are not merely 
playing with Toc H but mean business. 


Now the discussions which are, rightly, 
taking place about the letter are showing 
that a large number of members simpl 
do not understand the accounts а 
are presented to them with the April 
JournaL every усаг. It is difficult 
enough for the plain man to understand 
the income side of the accounts; the 
expenditure side leaves him scratching his 
head and inclined to give up the question 
whether Toc H spends wisely or foolishly. 


Here, then, is an attempt to say certain 
things which it is clear that members 
want to know. It is an attempt which 
would be risky elsewhere than in Toc H, 
because in accountancy if you do not say 
everything you may be accused of leaving 
out on purpose something which is vital, 
and if you attempt to say everything, well, 
you are back with the fifteen pages of 
accounts again. But in Toc H we do 
not take kindly to sea-lawyers, and we 
are ready to believe that when men say a 
thing they give it its plain and honest 
meaning. So here goes. 
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What did Toc Н сой laff 
(financial) year ? 


Question 1: 


Answer (in round figures), £31,000. 
‘ОБ,’ says the plain member, ‘ that seems 
а devil of a lot. Need it really cot all 
that? I don't see why it should. Will 
you note, plain member, in passing, that 
£31,000 covers the cost of Toc Н, both 
at Headquarters and in the Areas, 
throughout the British Isles, and is less 
than Z1 a head of the nominal members 
at home who are pledged to do something 
rather big (look at the front of the Mem- 
bership Form, once again, will you?) and 
that not for their own little town only, 
but on a world scale. If one could Er 
spread the Kingdom of God in that way 
on /31,000, it would be cheap, wouldn't 
it, compared with what we spend on 
sundry other things? Still, it is fair to 
look into it and sce how the money goes. 
There were seven items each over / 1,000 
in last year’s account. Let's just look at 
them (round figures once more). 


Administrative staff : fxo,000. What 
alump! Wait a minute, plain member, 
and мс’ go into that in another ques- 
tion. Office Staff: £4,000. There are 
22 Areas in the British Isles, 1,000 units 
at home, 25 Houses whose accounts have 
to be kept, and the whole extent of Toc H 
overseas to keep in touch with. There's 
not a terrible lot of room for waste here. 
As a matter of actual fact, many of the 
staff habitually work longer than is good 
for them. They do it gladly because they 
are serving Toc H. Travelling expenses: 
£2,000. The travelling staff are allowed 
third-class railway fare or mileage at 2d. 
for their own car; try it yourself and see 
if you are anything in pocket. Postages, 
telephones, etc.: £1,400. We try to keep 


down postal expenses by such devices аз 
bulking all letters on one day between 
Headquarters and Area Offices. But 
letters do nced answering (some of them) 
and people do write. Publications: £1,000. 
need not trouble us, since the sales more 
than balance it. Grants to Talbot House, 
Poperinghe, the L.W.H., and others: 
£1300. The major portion of this repre- 
sents the share of the L.W.H. in the 
special money-raising cffort of last year. 
Chaplains’ Salaries: (3,900. This is the 
figure for Anglicans, the Free Church 
salaries being less than {1,000 in the case 
of any one Church, but against them has 
to be set off about £2,800 in endowments, 
donations and fees earned by padres. It 
is clear that the main cost of Toc H is its 
staff; of that more anon. 


Question 2: Why, when we balanced our 
accounts last year, have we to face perhaps 
£10,000 deficit this year ? 


Or more popularly expressed, why 
doesn’t Toc H cut its coat according to 
its cloth? A nice metaphor but a mis- 
leading one. If you can't afford the cloth 
for a new coat this year you can wear the 
old one, but a staff man cannot live on 
last year's food or expect to find house- 
room on last year’s rent without having 
the brokers in. Would it be just policy 
for Toc Н as an employer “ to stand ой ” 
men who have often sacrificed regular 
jobs to enter its service? 

Why, then, this big drop in income? 
Take the big items again, last year, on the 
Income side this time. 

Donations (including £465 from members) £4,900 


Membership Subscriptions А è . 3,200 
Builders (including £459 from members) 3,000 
Branch and Group Contributions . 4,300 
Proceeds of l'ilm Show and Garden Fete 

(less £3,000 transferred to Overseas 

Fund) 5 " 3 E E . . 6,800 
Publications (against which must be off- 

set expenditure) ; Š 5 7 21,700 
Interest on Investments 5 1,200 
Interest on Chaplaincy Funds А 1,800 
Hostels—excess of Income over Expendi- 

ture х $ 5 E - 1,600 


Now when you have said, as is the 
truth, that there is no Film Show this 
year, and that Toc H generally will not 
be able to benefit by a surplus on the 
Houses because of heavy reconditioning 
that must be undertaken, you have dis- 
covered a drop of /8,400 in our income. 
And that allows nothing for additional 
help urgently required overseas (which 
when given is everywhere provoking a 
response from the members to the 
challenge to make themselves self-support- 
ing). {£2,000 ought to be so spent. Why 
no Film Show? In this crowded Jubilee 
Year we could hardly have had one any- 
way. Our friends who have worked 
manfully for these shows in the past have 
long felt that the time had arrived when 
the attempt ought to be made to organise 
support for Toc H on the line of Builders, 
so as to produce a steady backing from 
supporters rather than periodical and un- 
certain lump sums. The last JounNar 
announced that the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, with the approval of the Patron, 
was inaugurating an effort of this kind. 
Such a method, though sure in the long 
run, is necessarily slow to build up and 
requires time and effort, which are being 
given generously. Meanwhile, the gap 
exists. 


Question 3: Why all this Staff 2 Isn't 
Toc H becoming professionalised or (more 
unkindly) commercialised ? 


First, the need for a staff. The evi- 
dence of Toc H overseas is just over- 
whelming on this point. The fact that 
Toc H has hung on at all in many places 
overseas is little (if at all) short of miracu- 
lous. A flying visit from Tubby or some 
other leader gives a little group of men 
the glimpse of a vision, and then leaves 
them to build in isolation, with no chance 
to compare notes, to learn of others, or 
to get any guidance for the road. Once 
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Toc H overseas has any experience of а 
trained staff, its response invariably is to 
put its hand in its pocket to ensure a staff 
of its own. ‘Toc Н overseas has no doubts 
about the value of Staff. To be quite 
blunt, the need for a Toc H Staff is a 
question of depth versus shallowness. 
There are men, many of them, who think 
and care as deeply about Toc H as any- 
one on the Staff. But they cannot make 
it the primary business of their lives to 
think and plan, to work for it, serve it. 
If what is at Stake is really the building 
of the Kingdom, is it not really pre- 
posterous to say that sixty padres and lay- 
men giving their whole time to this work 
in the British Isles is too much and too 
expensive? 


Second, the number of the staff. The 
building up of local leadership, the train- 
ing of the ordinary member to see Toc H 
as a way of life, is everywhere the endea- 
vour of Toc H. Staff men are only 
secondarily organisers. They cannot, 
where some of them have to care for 60 
units and several hundred square miles 
of territory, be regarded any more as 
mascots to be called for and exhibited on 
loan at guest-nights as “our Staff man.” 
The more members recognise the need 
for training, the more they see Toc H 
big, the more they seek to develop local 
leadership, the more every time is an ade- 
quate supply of staff, able to concentrate 
all their thought and energy on Toc H, 
imperatively needed. Toc H has not too 
many staff, but too few for the work they 
should perform, if in Pope Gregory’s 
famous phrase they are to be what they 
should be — “servi servorum Dei,” 
(“ the servants of the servants of God ”). 
Let me add one sentence of Tubby's: 
“Toc Н without Фай, and content to be 
so, I cannot recognise as having any right 


to use the name, T where someone as 
an amateur can give his time—almo&t his 
life—to it." 


Third, the pay of the staff. There lies 
before me as I write a statement of the 
pay of every member of the Toc H staff. 
I am not going to publish it. A list was 
published once some years ago at the Cen- 
tral Council, in order to make it clear 
that in Peter Monie’s phrase the staff was 
not *' growing frightfully fat" on Toc Н 
funds. No member, I am sure, will wish 
that the individual salarics of men serving 
the family full-time should be broadcast. 
But certain things can be said. First, 
three men at Headquarters and three men 
elsewhere, who arc giving their whole 
time, and two others practically their 
whole time, are serving Toc H free. It 
is no merit of theirs that they can do 
what many others would like to do, but 
it is just that Toc H should realise that 
it is being supplied with staff free to the 
value on a modest computation of £2,000 
a year. Second, the standard rate for 
padres is £300, and for a limited number 
of married ones £400, without house or 
fees. Third, the highest salary paid to 
anyone in Toc H is /600 a year, in two 
cascs only, and the men concerned could 
each command three times that figure in 
commercial life. Fourth, the average pay 
of the other laymen on the administra- 
tive Staff in the British Isles is less than 
£300 а year, including the married as well 
as the single men. Many of these men 
have sacrificed permanent jobs, prospects 
of far higher pay, and in some cases pen- 
sions much beyond the Toc H pension 
scheme scale, in order to serve Toc Н. 


It is surely not necessary to say more. 
Judgment can be left to the fair thought of 
membcrs of the Family . Н.А. 5. 


Nore :—The article above, coming from the Hon. Administrator's pen, is to be reckoned ‘official.’ 
The writer of the next page, who has the same initials, speaks as a ‘private’ member. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


Y now we have all read Sutherland 
Graeme’s Stirring letter calling on 

each of us individually to back up Toc H 
to the utmost. In the good old Toc H 
DE “ What are we going to do about 
10227 

When І sat and tried to think it out, 
it was not so easy to put my finger on 
the sacrifice (?) that I personally shall 
make to assure for Toc H sufficient re- 
sources for its Home needs and ample 
оусг for its expansion overseas. I could, 
of course, double or treble my miserable 
subscription and have done with и. But 
I have an uneasy fecling that I shall in 
fact do nothing of the sort, or that, if I 
did and if I should not really feel it, I 
should not be doing my bit. It would 
be too easy. Well, what then? Shall I 
smoke so many cigarettes or so many pipes 
less? Less than what? I do not count 
what I smoke. And here again I feel 
that any such good resolution simply 
would not come off. I might drink water 
instead of beer. That for me is easy, 
because I do not care much for beer and 
it makes me spotty. I might drink less 
tea or coffee or go without sugar. I 
might forego a cinema or two and go for 
a walk instead. “Sez you"! All this 
won't do. I mutt, as the politicians say, 
explore other avenues. 

st Avenue: Let me sec. Last year, 6d. 
in the £ was knocked off the Income Tax. 
This year Neville Chamberlain has again 
‘done something about it’ (oh! that 
Toc Н cliché). What about 3d. in the 
£ for Toc Н? Telegrams have been re- 
duced from а minimum of 1/- to 64. I 
might put aside 3d. every time I send a 
wire. The Parcel rates have been reduced 
from July т. I could put by a bit on this 
account. Also from July т the cut in my 
pay has been restored. I can now sing 


Here we go gathering cuts in Pay, 
Cuts in Pay, 
Cuts in Pay. 


I had got quite used to the cut, though it 
was grim at first. I can surely afford a 
bit more for Toc H now. 

Fifth Avenue: Can I write? No. But 
why should I not try? To scribble must 
be amusing and there might be two or 
three guineas for Toc H. Have I any 
other talent wrapped up in a napkin, 
such as sketching, music, handcraft, that 
I can put to a good Toc H purpose? If 
so, let me take it out of store and get it 
going. Or I could by hard work and 
magnetic personality induce the manage- 
ment to give me a rise. Such things are 
not unknown. If overtime is going, I 
could volunteer for that. I might be able 
to turn an honest (?) penny by teaching 
something to someone knowing even less 
than I do. At Christmas I could help 
the P.O., at harvest I might lend a hand. 
In fact, there are many possibilities. And 
by doing or making something for Toc H 
I might discover an unexpected vein of 
genius, that would make my life (and my 
purse) fuller. 

Where shall I put all this wealth? I 
shall pretend that I am once more a kid 
and buy a money-box. А money-box! 
Infantile? Not at all: practical. І shall 
put it in the same drawer as my razor and 
see it cvery day. If any of my family 
rag me about it, I shall levy a contribu- 
tion. And when the box is replete, I shall 
pour the contents joyously into the hands 
of my treasurer and go away with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

And, if none of these inspired schemes 
come to pass, Í can Still put my 24. or 34. 
humbly and quietly into the money-box 
week by week and find at the end of 
a year that I can hand over to Toc H not 
a bad little sum. Новевт Sams. 
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LIFE DEDICATED—-L 


This article arises from a little book jus? published, The Way of St. Francis and To-day, by 
J. S. Hoxrawp (Student Christian Movement Press, 3/6). 


{ RANCIS OF ASSISI, above all those 
whom men have called ‘ saints,’ has 
fascinated the anxious minds and won the 
allegiance of the suffering hearts of the 
modern world. For he seems to us to 
possess the whole secret of how “in 
nothing to be anxious” and of using 
suffering to find what he called “ the per- 
fect јоу.” He made no claim for himself 


except to be the “Poverello; the ‘Little 


Poor Man’ of God. His followers called 
him the Mirror of Christ, and we can 
discover no human mirror in which the 
Divine Image was reflected with less dis- 
tortion. Pope Pius XI, in a famous docu- 
ment, used a very daring phrase about 
him: “Men have rightly hailed him as 
‘another Christ,’ because to his contem- 
porarics and to all future ages, he pre- 


sented Christ living again.” 


I THE ‘LITTLE POOR WMA: 


For seven hundred years the followers 
of St. Francis in his own Church, whether 
as friars wearing his humble uniform or 
as members of the ‘Third Order’ of 
Franciscans living ‘in the world,’ have 
maintained—with great or much less 
faithfulness—the principles he preached. 
But in quite recent times his Story has 
become widely known and his influence 
Strongly felt among people of other com- 
munions. By bigoted opponents of the 
Church to which he belonged he has been 
“ despised and rejected” as a profligate 
who wasted his father’s goods, a low 
fellow who kissed a leper and consorted 
with thieves, a madman who had strange 
visions, an impostor who claimed to work 
miracles. This is not the view of men and 
women, whatever their religious opinion, 
who have eyes to see beauty and ears to 
hear truth. For them Francis stands 
among the very greatest figures of Christ- 
ian history, an cxample they would follow 
if they only dared; he seems to them to 
interpret the everlasting Gospel afresh 
for our time as well as his own, to be a 
prophet such as the distracted world is 
secking even now. Thousands had begun 
to discover Francis again and to feel some- 
thing like this about him when, in 1926, 
the seven hundredth anniversary of his 
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death gave the occasion to focus all that 
was known about his life and teaching. 
There was a spate of books, speeches and 
newspaper articles which would certainly 
have distressed and humiliated the saint 
himself but which won him new appre- 
ciation from multitudes of plain men and 
not a few sincere followers. In the 
October Journar of that year Peter Monie 
wrote an article on thc Franciscan ideal 
in its relation to Toc H, which now forms 
an appendix to Toc H under Weigh. 


The Joyful Decision 
His life Story, both in historical fact 


and in the lovely legend which very early 
grew up round him, is well enough 
known and needs but the briefest recapitu- 
lation herc. Born in 1182, the son of a 
well-to-do Italian merchant, Francis was 
a very high-spirited lad, a lover of adven- 
ture, fine clothes and a good horse. In 
1202 he fought for his native city of Assisi 
against her neighbour, Perugia, was cap- 
tured and spent a year in prison; a lon 

illness followed. This experience, as wi 

many another man in like case, gave him 
time to scc how wasted his life had been 
and brought him to the brink of a 
momentous decision. When, therefore, 
the dramatic moment came for him to 


throw off his fine clothes in the presence 
of his fellow-townsmen and go naked into 
the world he was to serve henceforth in 
utter poverty, it was no ‘sudden con- 
version” but the fruit of solemn resolve 
from which he could never turn back. 
Clad in his only personal possession, the 
brown peasant’s coat with which the 
Bishop’s gardener had covered his naked- 
ness in the public square, he began his 
ministry by ' building ' in the той literal 
scnsc—caárrying Stone by stone up the hill- 
side to repair a little ruined church for the 
worship of God. Single-handed at first in 
his SEM he was soon reinforced by one 
man, then another. These first friends 
were very varied, the simple villager be- 
side а noble and a knight. АП alike 
surrendered every earthly possession, put 
on the coarse brown habit (no more 
honourable livery in all history), ate with 
thanksgiving such food as their neigh- 
bours chose to give them, and dwelt to- 
gether in rough shelters made with their 
own hands. They lived a hard life of 
manual work, building their little church 
and offering their unpaid labour to any 
man that needed it. They continued in- 
Sant in prayer, they preached in the 
villages. And from the first—as to the 
end— Francis taught them to sing for joy. 


The Order is founded 

Their tiny company increased. Francis 
had no need to call men—they came. 
When they were twelve in all they ap- 
proached the great Pope Innocent III. He 
was greatly moved by their sincerity, 
madc them into an Order and gave them 
a Rule. Thus the second Stage, that of 
recognised responsibility and 'organisa- 
tion” began, and with it the problems of 
a great socicty. This is the Story of all 
movements, including our own: it may 
be regretted by many but it cannot be 
escaped. 

This is not the place to follow the whole 


history of the Franciscan Order. Recruit- 
ing was rapid—as it always will be when 
men are challenged with a difficult 
adventure. The destitute brown friars 
became familiar figures on the roads and 
in the fields of Italy; they ministered in 
the leper houses where other men feared 
to go; they crossed the Alps and were 
hounded out of towns all over Europe, 
returning again and again until men 
understood their mission; they invaded 
the city of London and the University of 
Oxford; they shared the crusts of the very 
poorest but penetrated also to the presence 
of kings—Francis himself, with his life in 
his hands, preached Christ crucified to the 
Sultan. Book-learning they left in those 
first days to other orders like the Bene- 
diétine: Francis did not despise it but he 
and his men had no time for Study. Their 
mission was urgent, the King's business 
called for haste. They were passionate 
preachers of the Word in its simplest 
terms and untiring doers of it among the 
poorest, the loneliest and the lost. Loyal 
sons of the Church, they did not rebuke 
its abominable corruptions in that age by 
fierce words but by Ue humble witness of 
their lives. Unarmed they went out into 
a world of war and violence; destitute 
themselves, they conquered men whose 
only standard had been earthly riches. 
Their name was the Friars Minor, the 
“Little Brothers,’ but they delighted also 
to call themselves Joculatores Domini, 
* Troubadours of the Lord,’ for they went 
about singing love songs passionate as any 
troubadour’s, songs of the Love of God. 


The old Gospel made new 


The early thirteenth century, the age of 
Francis, like our own, was filled with 
confusion and tragedy. Many men, 
Striving with the powers of darkness in 
church and State, seemed to have lost their 
way—and Francis was a sudden shining 
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light upon the true path. To their doubts 
and fears he answered with faith which 
no misfortune could shake. Among all 
their bitterness, sorrow and Strife he re- 
vealed the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
eace. He preached no new Gospel in 
ie glowing words and daily acts of self- 
forgetfulness: he rescued the plain teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ from the abuse and 
neglect which had covered it and showed 
it forth again in its first beauty and power. 
And this was, for all the joy which 
crowned it, a matter of the utmost Яегп- 
ness. Because Francis loved children and 
animals, preached to his * little sisters ' the 
birds, and was playfully affectionate to 
Stupid and clumsy people, there is a 
fashion among some modern observers to 
think of his life as something pleasantly 
‘picturesque’ and to treat it with a sort 
of sentimental condescension. Nothing 
could be further from the reality or do his 
mission greater wrong. 


Self-discipline 

As Peter Monie says, “ the driving force 
of the movement was love, the purest 
love of all, the love of God for Himself 
alone; the ‘rock’ on which the move- 
ment was built was repentance: the three 
Franciscan Orders were Orders of Pen- 
ance.” With his own body, which he 
chid humorously as ‘ Brother Ass,’ and 
with his too-eager spirit Francis was 
merciless. When he died at the age of 
44, he was too lame to walk and nearly 
blind; his deathbed was the bare earth on 
which he Stretched his naked and emaci- 
ated body. He took every opportunity of 
humbling his fiery spirit and his proud 
will. When his company numbered but 
twelve he set Brother Bernard and not 
himself at their head, and at the last great 
Chapter meeting, when five thousand of 
his men were gathered, he sat among the 
friars on the ground while the unworthy 
Brother Elias presided over the assembly. 
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Hunger and thirst, sleepless nights and 
the long agony of prayer were his portion. 
He rejoiced to be misunderstood and re- 
viled—for so he felt he was allowed, all 
unworthy, to share the lot of his Master. 
At the same time it is important to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the hard self- 
discipline of Francis and the self-torture 
which has made some men who are called 
* saints’ seem holy to their own age and 
a good deal repulsive to our own. Harsh 
penance for its own sake or to ; acquire 
merit, like an Indian fakir, he never 
practised: he sought but to lose his life, 
as the Gospel bade him, in order to save 
it for God's service, to forget himself in 
order to remember others. No personal 
appetite, no earthly possession, must stand 
between himself and the love of God, 
must hinder his loving service to other 
mcn. And so, having emptied himself of 
selfish desires, he found room for love and 
peace to come and dwell in him. He was 
a lamp which shone clear because no 
gross matter clogged its flame. Thus it 
Is not Strange after all that a period in his 
life of fierce physical pain iis agony 
of mind issued at length in the Canticle 
of the Sun, his most soaring song of joy 
and praise. To forget the extreme hard- 
ness of the Franciscan way is to miss the 
whole secret of its happiness. It is a difh- 
cult saying for most of us, and yet true, 
that men are only made perfect through 
suffering. What Francis called “ the per- 
fect joy " is not to be won on any other 
terms. 


' Noughting' 


Some later phases of Franciscan history 
should not distract our attention from the 
ideals of Francis himself. G. K. Chester- 
ton once said that it is false to say that 
Christianity has failed: it was found 
difficult and has not really been tried. 
The same is true of that authentic part of 
Christianity which is the Franciscan ideal. 


Where it has been lived in all boldness 
and sincerity, as by Francis himself and 
many a humble friar of his, named or un- 
known, it has never failed to show forth 
Christ triumphant. But it is too hard for 
most men—for its first requirement is 
complete conquest of self, utter obedience 
to God's will. This cannot be compassed 
by a single act of surrender; it is a con- 
tinuing battle all the life long. The first 
and most elementary sacrifice which 
Francis demanded of himself and his 
followers—the absence of all private pro- 
perty—is a sufficient stumbling block to 
most men at the outset. The English 
Franciscans called it, finely, ' noughtng,' 
and it is an inescapable feature of the 
“religious ' life. But whereas other Orders 
were enclosed in monasterics and pro- 
vided with the necessities of living there, 
the Friars Minor wandered the face of 
the carth, always in touch with its temp- 
tations, dependent on its uncertain charity. 
For Francis accepted literally, without 
question, the lot of a Master who “ had 
not where to lay His head ”; he was deter- 
mined to guard the tiny sced he had 
planted from being choked by “ the cares 
of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches." At the very start of his ministry 
he and Bernard, his first disciple, had re- 
sorted to an old-fashioned method of 
‘guidance.’ The two friends opened the 
Bible three times at random. At the first 
opening they found the words “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go, sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in Heaven, and come, follow 
Ме”; at the sccond opening they read, 
“Take nothing for your journey, neither 
Staves пог scrip, neither shoes пог 
money ”; and at the third, “If any man 
will come after Me, let him take up his 
cross and follow Me.” Henceforth the 
way for them was absolutely plain. Fran- 
cis and those who followed his rule in 
its completeness could speak literally of 


В 


themselves as “ having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing all things.” 


Falling Away 


Probably it was too much to hope that 
a whole movement could thus, in its 
founder's picturesque phrase, “ wed Lady 
Poverty with entire simplicity, though 
thousands of Franciscans, then and in 
the centuries since, have done it. Even 
in the saint's life-time the rule against pro- 
perty was breaking down. Returning 
from his adventurous mission to the 
Sultan, Francis found his followers at 
Bologna living in a fine house they had 
acquired: he refused in anger to enter its 
doors and ordered all the Friars out of 
it immediately. In his later years he 
watched, in agony of mind, the tempta- 
tion to luxury (it would be no ‘luxury’ 
to most of us!) creeping through the ranks 
of the friars, and left Strict injunctions in 
his Last Testament against self-indulgence 
and all possessions. He was scarcely dead 
before the Church, to whose ‘ wisdom’ 
he had always bowed, set the terms of his 
will aside and decreed that the Order 
might possess, and should acquire, estates 
and funds of its own. The time was not 
long in coming when the Order was rent 
with schism, a minority of the brothers 
being determined to uphold the * Primi- 
tive Rule’ of poverty. These men were 
scourged and imprisoned by Elias, the early 
disciple of Francis, now Vicar-General 
of the Order. Strange and sad does 
it seem, alongside the exultant penury of 
Francis, to read in the newspapers of May 
30, 1935, of the prosecution by the Ger- 
man government of a Franciscan friar for 
“offences against the foreign exchange 
laws.” The sentence of ten years penal 
servitude and nearly £30,000 fine seems 
to us extreme in its savagery, but the friar 
admitted to smuggling £33,000, the pro- 
perty of a limited company charged with 
the monetary affairs of a single Franciscan 
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community on the Rhine, into Holland. 
And his name was Brother Epiphan, 
which should mean “ the showing-forth ” 
of Christ to all nations! The monument 
which the Church raised to the memory of 
Francis was the magnificent cathedral of 
Assisi, on which every rich material and 


the loveliest devices of the artit were 
lavished. But if you would find St. 
Francis at home in his native place you 
ти cross to the humble house of St. 
Damien which he helped to build with 
his own hands and where his spirit Sill 
dwells in humility and joy. 


Il. THE THIRD ORDER 


There is no harder saying than Christ's 
apparent command to abandon the most 
sacred home-ties for His service: '' Every 
one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands, for My name’s sake, 
shall receive a hundredfold and shall in- 
Беги everlasting life ”—ог, even morc 
Strongly, “1 any man come to Me and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
My disciple." One may argue long about 
the actual circumstances in which the 
words were spoken and what Our Lord 
really intended every man’s practice in 
this to be . Francis did not argue for a 
moment, he took the words at their face 
value and acted upon them. He cast off 
the ties of his father’s house, which seem 
in any case to have been irksome, with an 
abruptness which shocked not only his 
family but rather repels us who read of it 
now. And he had no wife and children 
of his own. Many men have thus ca&t off 
ease and fortune, home and career, for 
the sake of a cause which claimed them; 
such adventure, thank God, is Still quite 
common in peace-time and was exempli- 
fied millionfold in the War. In a true 
sense you may call it easy compared with 
the case of men who feel their first duty 
is to wife and child or the work of the 
world. The Franciscan life, whether for 
men or women, seems ‘ound, at first 
sight, to bc the celibate life; it may even 
appear in the light of a shirking of respon- 
sibilities which have been laid upon mos 
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of us. We others have a right to ask, 
* Where do we come in? Do we come in 
at all? ' 

Francis was fully aware of this diff 
culty, he knew and loved men, women 
and children too well to avoid it. His 
answer was the foundation of the ' Third 
Order’ of Franciscans. The First was his 
own, the company of the Friars Minor, 
the Second that of the 'Clarisses, the 
women who followed St. Clare, that 
heroic woman who had left her father's 
castle to share the hardships of the 
Franciscan rule. And for those who con- 
tinued to live ‘in the world,’ keeping 
house, bringing up children, carrying on 
their ordinary business for livelihood, he 
instituted a Third Order of men and 
women in every walk of life who were 
called ‘ Tertiaries. "They were bound by 
a Rule, drawn up by Francis and his 
trusted superior, Cardinal Ugolino, in 
1220, which pledged them to prayer and 
penitence, alms-giving and service. In 
keeping this they were to comply with no 
mere letter of a law: their whole life was 
to be illumined with the Franciscan spirit. 
Many Christians in all ages who have not 
even heard of St. Francis have thus lived. 
George Fox, founder of the Society of 
Friends in the 17th century, said “ We are 
nothing—Christ is all," and among his 
followers, the Quakers, there have never 
lacked to the present day men and women 
whose lives have been Franciscan in all 
but name. John Hoyland (himself such a 
Quaker), in the little book which gives 
rise to these pages, notes from his own ob- 


servation the Franciscan elements in 
Tolstoy, the Mahatma Gandhi and С. Е. 
Andrews in India. But in order that the 
spirit of Christ, as interpreted by Francis, 
might be directed into definite channels 
for the ordinary man, the Rule of the 
Third Order lays special Stress on certain 
simple—and yet how difficult !—things. 


The Sin of ‘Avarice’ 


The mortal enemy of mankind, Francis 
never tired of saying, is the sin which he 
knew as 'avarice'—the impulse to ac- 
quire and hoard possessions while other 
men go without, the spirit of ‘get’ in- 
Stead of * give.’ Here, in the view of those 
who think like the ‘ Little Poor Man’ of 
the thirteenth century, is to be found the 
key to all strife and war, to unemploy- 
ment, the scandals of ‘ big business,’ the 
waste of the earth’s produce, the misery 
of slums and prostitution, injustice to 
‘inferior’ races, private misery and 
national crisis and the whole world’s un- 
rest. The life of the Tertiary, no less than 
of the men and women who were wholly 
dedicated to God in the two other Orders, 
must be a crusade against avarice. 

The Tertiaries were to live and dress 
very simply, not to go to law with cach 
other, to take no oath to feudal overlords, 
to nurse the sick and serve the poor by 
their own manual labour, to distribute to 
their poorer neighbours every усаг all 
their surplus income. As members of a 
religious Order in the Italy of Francis’ 
time, they were under ecclesiastical law : 
they could not be compelled by the state 
to take up arms or to assume public office. 
Thus they stood above the continual cor- 
ruptions, feuds and civil wars common to 
the little city-States of Italy and, as their 
numbers grew greatly, were a force for 
rightcousness and peace. А famous 
cxample of the Third Order is St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, wife of a reigning 
Duke, who exchanged the court for a 


cottage and devoted all her life to work 
E the poor: her renunciation was 
typical of many. 


Five Obligations 


All of us can reverence and enjoy St. 
Francis from afar off; we can appreciate 
the selfless lives of the be&t friars and 
si$ters—a great company down the cen- 
turies—who worc his rough livery. We 
can be much moved by these examples— 
and Still say (not without secret satisfac- 
tion perhaps) that the Franciscan way is 
not meant for us. But the Third Order, 
explicitly intended for men in our case, 
ordinary, decent ‘men of the world, 
touches us more nearly and may even 
Strike right home. This is how John 
Hoyland summarises the main obligations 


[e] 
of the Tertiary in modern phrases: he, 


or she, is bidden: — 
(1) To follow Christ as literally as family 
obligations allow. 
(2) To limit personal expenditure to the 


simplest possible scale, and to use the 
residue for the benefit of the dis- 
possessed. 


(3) To work for the dispossessed with our 
own hands at insat service, especially 
for those who are ill or in other ways 
more needy than their fellows. 

(4) To Stand aside from all war and all 
aggressive nationalism, and to labour in 
action for peace and goodwill amore 
the nations, by working manually for 
and with those of other races and 
nations who arc in need. 

(5) Never to work for reward, but to take 
what is given us gladly. 


The ‘Rule’ and the ‘Job’ 


There is much room for discussion—as 
there is for action—round this fivefold 
Statement. Some will argue that it is not 
a complete or properly balanced epitome 
of the Rule of the Third Order, but at 
]еа& it contains enough of a challenge to 
satisfy, or dismay, most of us. It will be 
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noticed that one word Stands out in it 
with special Stress—it may seem over- 
Stressed: the word ‘manual.’ This is 
not only because Francis himself insisted 
that his friars should work with their 
hands, for no wages, for their neighbours, 
but also because Hoyland’s own particular 
concern is with manual labour as a 
way of salvation. It is natural enough 
thus to use the Franciscan example to 
support an urgent claim, to make it a 
*peg' on which to hang the argument 
on behalf of one special cause, but those 
who Study the ' religious ' life as а whole 
may say that this is one-sided and unfair. 
Centuries of practice in the Orders of 
the Roman Church (it must be the same 
with Greek or Buddhist monks) have 
established a regular science of what may 
be called ‘whole-time’ religion. The 
rules of this life are very Strict and its 
technique difficult and little understood 
by the man outside the monastery walls. 
The Church or the Student of these things 
will say that the Order and its Rule must 
come first: only after a man has made his 
complete submission and passed through 
all the appointed Stages to his vow will he 
be shown what is the special work God 
has for him to do. To act otherwise, such 
authorities will say, 1s (in vulgar language) 
“to put the cart before the horse.’ Most 
of us, not being followers or Students of 
the ‘religious’ life in its technical sense, 


Ш. FRANCISCANS ON 


The long-established religious Orders in 
the Roman Church have been followed 
up—‘ initiated ' if you like—by the found- 
ing of Orders in the Anglican Church on 
similar lines and principles usually just as 
Strit. A small Anglican ' Brotherhood 
of St. Francis of Assissi’ is well-known to 
some members of Toc H already. Several 
times it has claimed notice in these pages 
and, partly as a result of that, a number 


of our members and units have come into 
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will be less logical and Strict. We shall 
be content to sce and to rejoice in any 
manifestation of the ' Franciscan spirit,’ 
whether it proceeds from, or leads to, the 
Franciscan Order or not. ‘Conversion’ 
(which means ‘turning’ to God) is the 
essential basis: what happens afterwards 
depends on that and may take as many 
forms as there are roads to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Francis himself, as we have 
seen, was Strikingly converted from a life 
of ease and headstrong self-pleasing to 
one of extreme hardness and complete 
obedience. The first act of his converted 
life was a ' job,’ the manual, menial, tasks 
of building walls for God’s house and 


tending the most despised of His children. 


Only Arter that work had begun was he 
led to draw up a Rule and to petition the 
head of his Church for the founding of 
an Order. This enabled the work he had 
begun alonc, and then with a handful of 
friends, to be continued on a definite plan 
by thousands long after he himself had 
passed on. The spirit of Christ (men have 
dared to call it many things—the ‘ Fran- 
ciscan spirit,’ the ' Тос Н spirit’ and so 
on) comes first: the channel through 
which it works is important but second- 
ary. Let us devote a page or so to two 
manifestations of the ‘ Franciscan spirit’ 
in our own time which began—like that 
of St. Francis himself—with work before 
there was any idea of a society or Order. 


THE ENGLISH ROAD 

personal contact with its work. It began, 
over twenty years ago, when one man saw 
an urgent ‘job’ and surrendered every- 
thing else to undertake it. He gave up 
even his name: he called himself Brother 
Giles and donned the rough brown serge 
of a Franciscan friar, as a sign of his in- 
tention but also because it was the той 
suitable uniform for the campaign upon 
which he was entering. He sct himself 


to work among the mn despised and 


neglected class in our country, the men 
“on the road’: most of us use the con- 
temptuous name for them of ‘ tramp’ but 
he insisted on calling them by the older 
and more honourable title of ‘ wayfarers.’ 
He got to know them first-hand by going 
‘on the road ' himself, sharing their hard- 
ships and their crusts, sleeping in their 
doss-houses and casual wards, and, in a 
“Home of St. Francis’ provided by 
friends in the depths of Dorset, he began 
to shelter them and reclaim them, body 
and soul, from their wretchedness. As 
Bernard of Quintavalle, the Italian ‘ gen- 
tleman,’ had been so Startled by the fer- 
vour of Francis at work on the ruined 
walls of St. Damien that he was led to 
throw in his own lot with him, so other 
men began to notice the lonely labours of 
Brother Giles and to offer him help. 
Among these was an Oxford curate who 
is now simply known as Brother Douglas. 
The time came, almost inevitably, when 
the slecpless devotion of Brother Giles led 
to his complete breakdown and enforced 
retirement from the work he had begun. 
Brother Douglas stepped into the breach 
(in default of a better man, as he always 
says Still) and there he remains to-day. 


In its earlier phase this English Brother- 
hood of St. Francis had little organisation, 
no official recognition (except a licence to 
continue from the Bishop of the diocese) 
and no commission—except the compcl- 
ling command of Christ to “feed My 
shecp." Gradually it has found, as all 
growing societies must do, that morc 
regular procedure is vital if it is to hold 
together and have any prospect of per- 
тапспсе. Now, therefore, it is а recog- 
nised Anglican religious Order, and men 
who feel they have a vocation for its hard 
life can only enter its service completely 
through the traditional Stages of postulant, 
novice and professed brother. И has its 
simple but exacting Rule of prayer and 
work. Round it the Brotherhood has 


gathered friends and helpers who, with- 
out organisation and rules as yet, form 
a sort of unofficial ‘ Third Order.’ 


The Brotherhood at Work 


There is not space here to say much of 
the Brotherhood’s work: those who 
would know morc should go and see one 
of its houses, now scattered about the 
country. Each man who enters, whether 
he be a wayfarer in trouble or a helper, 
becomes at once simply ‘ Brother,’ and the 
‘family spirit’ reigns over all without dis- 
tinction. The professed Brothers, Still a 
tiny handful in urgent need of reinforce- 
ment, wear the Franciscan habit—patched 
and faded, often tucked up above their 
farm-boots as they labour beside the way- 
farer in the field. Rising up while their 
guests of the road Still sleep in their white- 
washed * cells,” they begin the day in their 
small chapel with four hours of prayer 
and meditation and with the Sacrament. 
Then to work of the fields and of the 
crafts—weaving, printing, basket-making 
and the like—which they use not only to 
make their Home as self-supporting as 

ossible, but to reclaim the ill-conditioned 
E dis and minds of those who come to 
them. Of Brother Douglas himself it is 
hard to speak—for it is but a few weeks 
since the present writer, sitting with him 
over a plate of vast ‘ doorsteps ° and home- 
made jam at the Home in Dorset, heard 
him lament the mention of his name in 
print. It is impossible to be with him, to 
watch his worn and radiant face, to listen 
to him telling—with an extraordinary 
simplicity and often a most whimsical 
humour—of God's dealings in every daily 
detail of the work, without exchanging 
in thought the steep hillsides of Dorset 
for those of Umbria and seeing again the 
‘Little Poor Man’ of God as he walked 
and worked long ago among men. There 
is no lack of the ‘ picturesque’ about the 
place and the man, but to lay too much 
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emphasis on that is a great wrong. This 
is no sentimental С but а stern 
lifelong warfare against the sin and in- 
justice and shame of society to which 
every one of us belongs. It is work which 


needs our sympathy 1 in the literal sense of 
that word—a ' suffering-with ' the outcast 
and those who Struggle for his redemp- 
tion; it asks for active, self-forgetful fal 
with our prayers, our alms and our hands. 


IV. THE CONQUERING SPADE 


Brother Douglas for years has been 
attacking one corner of a very ancient 
problem, that of vagrancy. It is so old, 
so deeply intrenched and so widespread 
that no single man or little band of 
brothers can hope to make an assault upon 
the whole front of it and carry the posi- 
tion. More and more, for instance, the 
Brotherhood of St. Pais is concentra- 
ting its effort on saving the unemployed 
youngster from becoming a chronic way- 
farer, and is having to Мае alone the 
d inmate of casual wards who is, 
humanly speaking, ‘ too far gone’ to take 
his place again in normal socicty. The 
same limitation is true of another mani- 
festation of the Franciscan spirit (there is 
no question in this case of a Franciscan 
Order at present) which John Hoyland 
would call, in Quaker language, his ‘ con- 
cern.’ His attack is being made upon a 
corner of that most baffling tragedy 
unemployment. When the Prince of 
Wales issued his stirring call to the nation 
for voluntary social service in January, 
1932, he said of the problem of unem- 
ployment: “бо far as is humanly possible, 
Jet us break it up into little pieces and 
refuse to be browbeaten into paralysis by 
its size. I am talking," he added, 
“neither on the economic nor the politi- 
са! plane, but оп the human plane of 
simple friendship in those places where 
the clouds are darkest, where the pits are 
closed or the furnaces damped down.” 
These words might have been spoken as 
the very text of Hoyland’s endeavour: he 
has chosen a “little piece "" of a vast evil 
and is trying to deal with it " on the plane 
of simple human friendship," just as 
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glas does in his own sphere. 
The driving force behind this human 
friendship in both cases is the same—the 
love of God which must needs mean ser- 
vice to men. And in both cases its prac- 
tical form is influenced by the simple 
example of God's servant, Francis of 
Assisi. 

We have noticed how much John Hoy- 
land in the present book reiterates the 
word ‘manual.’ Francis himself began 
his mission with manual labour, carrying 
stones uphill and building with them, and 
he insisted from the first that his followers 
should work, for no wages, with their 
hands. Some of the friars became famous 
preachers or men of science, but they de- 
parted from their founder's intention if 
they neglected also to till the field or tend 
the sick as the needs of their neighbours 
most required. The spade is a historic 
tool of the Franciscan mo and 
John Hoyland is right in laying hands 
upon it in our own time. In a previous 
little book (Digging with the Unem- 
ployed. S.C.M., 2s.) which was noticed 
in the Journat of last March, he described 
the first steps of this idea and some of his 
experiences. He also laid down clearly 
the principles on which such work should 
be undertaken. 

The Start of ' Work Camps’ 

This movement for ‘ Work Camps,’ as 
they are called, began in Great Britain at 
Brynmawr, in the distressed area of South 
Wales, in 1931. It is worth noticing, in 
these days of exaggerated nationalism, 
that its beginning was international—as 
the Franciscan Order has been for seven 
hundred years, as Scouting has long 
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become and as Toc H may some day 
truly be. In the first experiment in Wales 
sixty Students of various nations worked 
Udo Pierre Cércsole, son of an cx-Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Republic, for thrce 
months. They plied pick and shovel 
alongside out-of-work miners who had 
undertaken to make a park and swim- 
ming-bath by voluntary, unpaid labour for 
the use of the whole community. From 
this Start has sprung a series of Work 
Camps in which senior schoolboys and 
university Students of both sexes work 
with groups of unemployed men in 
strenuous digging, building and making 
allotments. Volunteers from a number of 
schools and colleges have returned again 
and again to the same places, until a hrm 
bond of friendship has grown up betwcen 
them and their distressed fellow-workers. 
Parties have been sent also to similar work 
in France, Switzerland and Germany, and 
at the beginning of this year an inter- 
national team, led by Pierre Céresole, was 
busy re-building in the earthquake district 
of Northern India. 


The Basis of Fellowship 


Clearly this is a kind of service on 
which St. Francis would have rejoiced to 
sce his men engaged. But its value, from 
his point of view, would have depended 
entirely on the spirit in which it was 
undertaken and carried through. It 
would probably be easy—at any rate until 
the hard labour became irksome—to treat 
it as a ‘stunt, a queer adventure from 
which one gets a little notoriety and self- 
satisfaction. It would be no less easy to 
make it a matter of ' charity ' in its com- 
monly debased sense, an act of patronage 
from the comfortably-off to people who 
are up against it, from one class to 
another. True fellowship cannot be had 
on such terms. Тос Н is rightly fond of 
saying that ‘fellowship’? and ‘service’ 
arc inseparable, that work is the basis of 


understanding between men. But it is 
the work with other men rather than for 
them which counts for friendship. Only 
in such co-operation can the ‘ team-spirit ' 
be born, that spirit which we reckon as a 
precious achievement and as the only in- 
Strument which can overcome the world's 
fears and cut a way through the jungle of 
its problems. 

The schoolboys and $tudents in the 
Work Camps have found that their job is 
no child's play. Itis a severe test of bodily 
endurance and mental 'stickability, in 
which they find themselves outdone even 
by the men beside them whose bodies are 
weakened by under-feeding and minds de- 
pressed by long unemployment. This 
makes for humility (first of Franciscan 
qualities) and leads towards understand- 
ing. Simple living (the volunteers are 
housed in the homes of the unemployed) 
and being in touch all day long with want 
and hardness such as they had never, in 
their own sheltered homes, conceived 
possible, carries on their education in the 
art of making friends. 

In this atmosphere ‘stunts’ are for- 
gotten and patronage is ridiculous. 
Instead, mutual respect grows with in- 
creasing knowledge of one another, and 
ripens into real love between fellow- 
labourers. The contrast between the 
spirit of men and the ruins of industry 
in the midst of which they are condemned 
to live, is often a grand lesson. ‘Hope,’ 
as in Watts’ picture once so famous, sits 
blindfold at her harp on which but one 
String remains and still plays. Or should 
she not be named ‘ Faith,’ the other sister 
of the trio of which the greatest is 
‘Love’? These three, at all events, are 
to be found in the Welsh valleys, the 
Potteries or the other centres of distress 
in which the ‘Gang’ has held its Work 
Camps. Under the worst conditions its 
members have come in touch with sur- 
passing love among men and have felt, 
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as never before, the reality of the Love of 
God. Standing at a coal-face, by the ruins 
of his livelihood, an old miner turned to 
a member of the ‘Gang’ and said, “ Yes, 
it is pretty hopeless; but the only hope 


cf man is Christ in the heart of тап” 
If the Work Camp Movement leads those 
who engage in it towards this ultimate 
discovery, it will get to the heart of Fran- 
ciscan adventure. 


V. ST. FRANCIS AND TOC H 


What has all this to do with Toc H? 
We believe a great deal. The first days of 
our movement have this much in common 
with that of St. Francis, that they both 
began with an urgent piece of service, in 
the name of God, from which a great 
society was unexpectedly to grow. In 
that growth we, as a body, arc also liable 
to some of the same temptations and 
dangers as beset the Franciscan Order. 
Shall we ever be able to claim anything 
like the same measure of achievement іп 
serving our common Master and the needs 
of men? 

Much of the sanity and joy of the 
* Little Poor Man’ is in Toc Н, but often 
far too little of his single-heartedness and 
self-discipline. The Tce H Prayer is full 
of a “ high-hearted happiness " which he 
would well have understood; its phrases 
have an eagerness in them which was in 
the songs he taught his men to sing. Our 
Main Resolution, which has at least been 
scen by every man who joins our ranks, 
would be a scarcely less exacting pledge 
than the Rule of the Tertiary—if only 
we were to take it literally all our lives 
as faithful Franciscans did theirs. But, 
like the Order and indeed all societies 
with an ideal beyond human power to 
reach completely, we also have much need 
of the warnings of Francis against 
“avarice.” Do we not speak too often, 
with little humility, of ‘building the 
Kingdom of Heaven’—and spend our 
energies instead on building Toc H for 
our gratification and for its own sake? 


Is Toc H to be a private possession 
(that proprium which Francis bade his 
followers surrender), something to be 
amassed and enriched and jealously 
hoarded for ourselves — ог is it a gilt 
to be spent freely, to the point of risk 
and sacrifice, wherever it can serve men 
best? Do we indeed (as Francis cer- 
tainly did) "listen now and always for 
the voice of God " and “ do His will fear- 
lessly, reckoning nothing of the world's 
opinion or its successes for ourselves or 
this our family "? These are questions 
which many members ask themselves, and 
they can seldom give a very comforting 
answer. Апа yet, in the end, the con- 
quest of our own anxicties, the solution 
of the warring world's many problems 
and the attainment of “the perfect joy” 
can only be reached by a simplicity of 
faith, courage and obedience such as Fran- 
cis practised and preached. What he gave 
the world was nothing new, in his time 
or ours: he only Xved the Gospel, pro- 
bably as well as any man can hope to do. 
There are members among us who try 
uncompromisingly to do the same: they 
may do it secretly but the effect is daily 
felt in the units to which they belong. 
If more of us could be like this what a 
refreshment of the ‘family spirit’ there 
would be and how much clearer our light 
would shine among men! There is need 
for many lives so dedicated if Toc H is 
to risc to its grcat occasion and see its high 


hopes moving towards fulfilment. 
B. B. 


Note :—J. S. Hoyland's book, The Way of St. Francis and To-day, is very suitable for study- 


circles, and has a set of questions for discussion on cach chapter. 
Brother Douglas’ address is Тһе Home of St. Francis, Cerne Abbas, Dorset; that of the 


try this. 


Members or units may like to 


Work Camps Movement is Woodbrooke Scttlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
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TUBBY IN THE OLD HOUSE, POPERINGHE, JUNE, 1935. 
Photograph by Е. T. Williamson, Mark VII, 


PLATE XXII. ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THE LEPROSY CAMPAIGN. 
Above: The five volunteers, standing. Seated : Stanley Powell (a Sponsor), Tubby, A. J. Wheeler 
(Secretary, B.E.L.R.A. and Toc Н Committee), Sir Cusack Walton (Hon. Commissioner, B.E.L.R.A. 
and Toc H). Photo: A. B. S. Macpe. 
Below: "Тһе volunteers on board the ship at Liverpool before sailing, June 19. At the top is 
LEN PARKER (Bedale Branch); iu the middle NORMAN Cravrorn (Swindon Branch) and Н. Pauk 
PrpRICK (Exeter Branch); below, Hamısı МсСкеЕсок (Blackhill Group) and W. A. LAMBERT 
(Preston Branch). Photo: Allied Newspapers, Manchester. 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


I. 


A page in last month's Journa described very briefly how the first Toc H volunteers for 
service among Lepers started out on their mission and gave some facts about the organisation 
under which they go. '"Tunnv, the originator of the scheme, now gives us more details and 


commends the cause to us all. 


ив Н has many faults, as we all 
know; they are our own, contri- 
buted unconsciously. Yet Toc H does 
some good; thank God that’s certain. 
And in these twenty years of its existence, 
I do not know a thing which merits 
thanksgiving more than the fact that God 
has used Toc H to summon, to equip, 
and to send forth six men as the spear- 
head of our plan to help lepers. What- 
ever we neglect within Toc H, these men 
are most distinctively entitled to a first 
claim upon our prayers and pride. No 
unit, and no reader of the JounNar сап 
fail to be conversant with their chivalry. 


Pardon a repetition of the facts. These 
men have left their homes and their 
careers, have undergone nine months of 
careful training at Livingstone College, 
and are now equipped to servc as living 
gifts from Тос Н to the Lepers. They 
were the first selected from long lists of 
Toc H volunteers towards this problem. 
We have not yet the means, or sponsor- 
ships, whercby to undertake a second 
contingent, although two further men 
are being selected for training. Each man 
needs, for five years’ maintenance and 
travelling costs, / 1,250. 

As I conccive Toc H, it is our duty to 
render possible men's sacrifice, where it 
is clear that sacrifice is fruitful. There 
could not be a clearer case than this. 
Repressive legislation against leprosy, 


such as was once attempted in one 
country, only succeeded in spreading the 
disease. All Public Health authorities, in 
climates where leprosy still claims its 
numerous victims, are now agreed that 
nothing can be done along the lines of 
treating the contagion as a criminal 
offence. The lepers hounded thus will 
merely disappear, avoid arrest, and by 
enforced mobility augment the danger 
which they carry in their sores. Science 
and Public Health and common sense, 
and the whole teaching of the Christian 
Gospel, unite to demand that lepers must 
be des into a series of curative colonies, 
where they can live, be treated properly, 
and rendered symptom-free in many 
cases; when they can be discharged back 
to their homes. 


The whole success hangs on their early 
treatment; and if doctors can get hold 
of them at once, in a great many cases 
there is a remedy; but once the fell disease 
has got its purchase upon the constitution 
of the patient, his hopes of cure are 
terribly reduced. The keystone of the 
arch which can transport the leper from 
years of foul and hopeless suftering to 
life and health and happiness once more, 
is that these colonies must be set u 
throughout our ори Empire in NI 
cient numbers, and made attractive and 
of good repute.^ The rumour of their 
atmosphere decides the village leper 


* Cf. an extract from the Report of the Secretary for Public Health for the Union of South 
Africa, 1933 :—'' The number of admissions to Leper Colonies is increasing each year; this must 


be attributed to a definite increase in the popularity of the institutions. 


The news is spreading 


among sufferers at large that to enter an institution does not necessarily involve lifelong incarceration. 
It is continually being impressed on patients that the disease can be arrested and, in early cases, 


even cured if the treatment at the institutions is accepted. 


It is hoped that tbis policy will in time 


result in all lepers at present in hiding in native areas coming voluntarily into institutions.” 
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whether he will come early ог late; in 
hope or in despair, to undergo the treat- 
ment he requires. A Colony will fail in 
its main object if it is not equipped and 
garrisoned with all the friendly, human, 
helpful code and contribution to the com- 
mon life, which stimulates the breath of 
hope and happiness. A patient who des- 
pairs defeats the doctors. This is an 


actual fact, and not a phrase. 


Our Men’s Work 


Therefore it is most vitally important 
that each and every Leper Colony should 
be provided with a white Welfare Officer, 
whose function 15 towards the building 
up of games and teams and music, and 
new interests, the school, the Church, 
and everything which brings the voice 
of joy and health into a place which 
otherwise is naturally repulsive. 

It is to work of this peculiar character 
that our men go when posted to a colony. 
They are used in other ways as well; and 
will, of course, for several years bc lcarn- 
ing and assisting before they can take 
chief responsibility. But from the first 
their work is waiting for them, and they 
will find themselves of use immediately. 
By the time this Journat is in its readers’ 
hands, they will be settled at their 
several posts, as Herbert Spencer was by 
March in India. Dichpali Colony, to 
which he went, has a high reputation for 
efficiency; and he is there the member of 
a staff whom he will like as much as 


they will like him. 


In Southern Nigeria 
Out of the Nigerian men, Hamish 
McGregor, appointed to Itu in Southern 
Nigeria, has the great happiness of be- 
longing to one of the most famous and 
successful Leper Mission Colonies in the 


world. Itu was established by Dr. 
McDonald and his wife, I think in the 
year 1920. Тһе Scottish Church is 
rightly proud of it; for not only does it 
succeed in discharging upon an average 
two hundred and fifty patients annually 
as symptom-free,* but is famous for the 
atmosphere of hope and even happiness 
engendered. Its welfare work is wonder- 
fully run; its Christianity is so convincing 
that men who come in there as witch 
doctors return to their respective villages 
to witness and to work for Jesus Christ. 
Upon my homeward way from Lagos, 
I had the privilege of long talks with 
Dr. McDonald, and the even greater 
privilege of handling a number of letters 
from ex-patients which would have made 
a noble appendix to the New Testament. 
It is a most happy arrangement that all 
our five men will go at once to Dr. Mac- 
donald, at Itu: Hamish permanently, Len 
Parker for three months and the others 
for a few weeks before going on. 

Len Parker has been posted to Onitsha. 
When I was there I only had a day, and 
could not see the Colony itself, but heard 
enough from the Bishop of the Niger to 
make me well content with Parker’s post- 
ing. Тһе progress of the Colony has been 
delayed for want of £1,000 for buildings, 
but this now secms to be in sight. 


A Contrast 

Southern Nigeria is a very different 
country to the north, which is rigidly 
Mohamedan, and not directly under H.M. 
Government. Three Emirs hold this 
formidable province, which includes the 
western fringe of the great desert across 
which immemorial tracks lead from 
Khartoum, four thousand miles in length, 
without compare in mankind’s agony. A 
series of mud-walled cities, the largest 


* The South African Report, quoted in the footnote on the previous page, shows that the total 
number of leper patients in Institutions on June 30, 1933, was 2,211, aud that the number discharged 
on probation, as having the disease arrested and being non-infective, for the r2 months ending on 


that date was 391. 
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of which is Kano itself, fifteen miles in 
circumference, blister beneath their enemy 
the sun. No place has less of mercy 
in its atmosphere; and Christian Missions 
are not yet allowed anything like free 
scope, for fear of risings. It was at Kano, 
bond within the city, and even more out- 
side the walls thereof, that I was intro- 
duced to leprosy in forms of foul neglect 
and hidcousness such as I had not 
dreamed the world contained. There is, 
however, a fine colony established by a 
Christian Medical Mission at Zaria, a 
little further down; but at Kano itself 
no step had then been taken to remedy 
the ghastly state of things. 


I must not give too many details, which 
I cannot forget, although I would for my 
own peace of mind relinquish them. 


I did not get the opportunity of going 
to Sumalia, near Kano, to which William 
Lambert has been posted; nor to Katsina, 
to which Norman Crayford has made 
his way before this mention can appear 
in print. These two will share at a con- 
siderable distance from each other the 
very Christian front of the endeavour, 
and every decent unit of Toc H must hold 
their names in honour. 


Peter (or Paul—for he signs both) 
Pedrick is posted to Maidugari in М.Е. 
Nigeria and travelled out with Dr. James, 
under whom he will work. 


Remember Our Men 


Letters or parcels for our men should 
be addressed direct to them, or through 
‘ B.E.L.R.A.—Toc H, 131, Baker Street, 
W.1; parcels must be well worth sending, 
and very strongly packed. No one can say 
who has not known the feeling, how deep 
can be the joy which is awakened by 
tokens of true recollectedness upon the part 
of unknown brother members. Nigerian 
lepers are themselves for the most part 
extremely simple, and of raw native 


stock. Few of them read or write, 
though some will learn quickly. It is 
not, therefore, worth while sending out 
a lot of books and papers for their use. 
The British staff are few and very busy, 
and correspondents cannot be expected 
to receive long or frequent replies; nor 
have our men, by reason of their sacri- 
fice, money to spend on stamps and 
envelopes. They will be living mainly 
upon native food, which is abundant, but 
monotonous. 

Remember in your prayers the risks 
they run, and that their health is the 
first thing to pray for. Given their health 
—God grant it stands the strain—pray 
for their happiness, that peace within 
them may carry to their work patience 
and courage. Remember that a leper is 
afflicted not only with repulsive sores, 
and hideous aspect in the facial cases, but 
also with a very trying temper, which 
makes their work still harder to endure. 

Learn of this work among the Groups 
and Branches. Become concerned, m 
out morbidity. Units of Toc H ask fre- 
quent blessings on local hospitals so trim, 
so neat, so well-equipped, so furnished 
cap-a-pie with everything to help the 
sufferer. Thank God that our Home 
Hospitals are ргау-:! for, but remember 
we cannot ask a biessing which Stops 
short. The native convert in South Africa 
who was caught praying that the Lord 
should bless him and his wife and his 
children, but no one else in the village, 
was, as we all can see, а Stupid soul; but 
we shall be as Stupid, if we commend our 
very local programmes to the great heart 
of God, when it is breaking because man- 
kind ignores the task to which our Lord’s 
own lips gave repeated direction, love and 
health towards the lepers of the world. 
Imagine yourself born to be like this, and 
then consider what these men are doing. 
They are your servants, and you are their 
debtors. Товву. 
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U—B.EL.R.A AND TOC Н 


the main job of the British 
а Relief Association 
was outlined and the constitution of the 
B.E.L.R.A~TOC Н Committee was also 
Eu committee has met with many 
difficulties, but they are slowly being over- 
come, and it is now possible y speak of the 

results and of future policy. | 

Bi frst results are the 6 men which have 
been chosen from among about 250 offers; 
of these, five have had nine months’ training 
at Livingstone College and are now in 
Nigeria working under the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services, while the 
sixth man is working at Dichpali in India. 
The seventh man, a doctor, has already been 
chosen and will soon be setting out, also for 
Nigeria. These seven men form the spear- 
* head of this great effort. 

Now for the future. We have a large 
number of Toc H men ready to go, but it 
remains to find the money. This is the 
immediate problem. Leprosy presents many 
special difficulties, of which the following are 
the most important :— 

(a) Leprosy is a loathsome disease, and the 
word “ leper " raises a feeling of repul- 
sion. It suggests mutilation, and there 
is a natural aversion from the muti- 
lated which is rarely met with in deal- 
ing with even advanced cases of 
sickness. Mutilation is so irrevocable. 
Leprosy carries an association with sin 
and the penalties of sin. This unfor- 
tunate fact is largely the result of Old 
Testament leprosy regulations and to 
its cry of “ Unclean! Unclean! " 

(c) There is already so much sickness and 
suffering at our own doors that many 
of the charitable feel quite over- 
whelmed by its magnitude, and when 
the subject of leprosy is brought to 
their notice their reaction is, “ Бог 
God's sake don't tell me of any more 
horrors than I already know of. Poor 
devils, I'm sorry for them, but I really 
can't bear to hear about them." 


(d) Added to this there js the w: 
belief that leprosy is inc Spreag 
therefore there 15 ап unwise EN 
hear about a horror for рее to 
no cure. Unfortunately dere i 

are unwilling to agree d oq 

criminate use of the phr € Indi. 
ii 
wie 


aig 


“ 
ase “len 


is curable.” When а pat; 

of a cold in the head [p 

that he was cured of his lepros 
(e) Lepers are not met with sa l 


Street, and the great majority 290 


сап avoid meeting the horror 
quently the appeal to self-inter, 
not exist. This is the 
that hospitals can and do 
However, two fundame 
for the fight to relieve Lepros : 
although these call mE 
They are: (1) The Religious Appeal 
Unfortunately the Churches 2. 
struggling to keep their own heads 
above water and can hardly welcome 
any fresh drain upon their resources, 
although their co-operation is assured, 
Then (2) there is the motive of 
profound human compassion. This, 
as Mr. Sydney Walton has pointed 
out, needs very careful handling. 
“While humour grows in intensity, 
pathos, if prolonged, diminishes.” 
The problem of overcoming these 
initial and essential difficulties has 
been engaging the energies of the 
Special Committee for many months, 
and they have sought the advice of 
several who are experts in publicity. 
They agree that great subtlety 3 
required to overcome the E 
felt by the public and the ind 
widely felt towards the problem 
leprosy. 4 "m 
T he policy of the Special E. 
in the near future falls unde 
headings : — -— 
(1) Ж generalised effort to er 
inate knowledge through the hope 
showing the problem ane 


х Conse. 
interest does 
great appeal 
rely upon, 

ntal Motives 


that has come through recent medical 
discoveries. This can be done by the 
use of films, speakers, literature 
brought to the Branch meetings of 
Toc H. 

(2) The working out of a special 
technique for getting the subject across 
to the public, when earlier efforts have 
failed. (B.E.L.R.A. at the moment is 
trying a special form of travelling 
Exhibition, but this is not available). 

The County of Sussex has been chosen, 
and the help of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, the Bishop of Chichester, and the 
Royal Red Cross have been invoked, as well 
as the assistance of the Area Staff of Toc H. 


A film and lantern slides have been pre- 
pared, and expert speakers are available. 
There is also а panel of about 40 volunteer 
speakers from Toc H, some of whom have 
seen leprosy in the field. It is thought that 
with a little specialised coaching Toc H ma 
be able to produce men who can speak wit 
confidence as well as eloquence upon Tubby’s 
Leprosy Scheme. 

Toc H Headquarters Supports this work 
wholeheartedly, but the management is in the 
hands of the Special Committee, and conse- 
quently all correspondence relating to 
Leprosy should be addressed to The 
Secretary, B.E.L.R.A-TOC Н Committee, 
131, Baker Street, London, W.r. A.J.W. 


Ш.—ТНЕ FIRST LEPER GROUP 


Eric TUCKER, Editor of The Compass of Toc H Southern Africa, 
following to Light on Toc H, the News-sheet of the West Midlands A 
the JournaL. He heralds the arrival from England of Padre Tom Savac 
beginnings of a unique Тос Н Group in Pretoria. 


June 22: To-day the good ship, City of 
Exeter, before the winter sun could take the 
cloth (if there was one) off Table Mountain, 
crept past grim Robben Island, where once 
our lepers were, and lost her anchor in the 
Bay before she berthed. On board Tom 
Savage could not have known, if his thoughts 
dwelt at all on the island and its history, that 
some of those it once guarded from the sight 
of whole men, would that same night, a 
thousand miles away, have lit for them a 
golden fame of Hope. But three hours from 
now twelve lepers, initiated a month or more 
into Toc H, receive their Rushlight, and 
become the Wes? Fort Group, Pretoria. 

In a few minutes I leave with others for 
Pretoria to join in all that West Fort's first 
guest-night means. This auspicious day, 
Tom’s coming to the great work which 
Tubby has made possible, and the joy of the 
West Fort achievement, nevertheless urges 
me to make a Start and tell you something 
of how Toc H in Southern Africa is being 
born again. And now for a bite before 
Pretoria, 

June 23: I am late home to-night, because 

have been trying to write inadequate words 


in contributing the 
rea, sends a copy to 
E on June 22 and the 


for my newspaper about last night’s most 
moving experience. It has already been 
wired to all the South African dailies, and 
as I write a short cable is on its way to British 
papers. Tubby, when among us, told us to 
use the Press. By that he did not mean cheap 
publicity which in quick time would cheapen 
Toc H, but there are times, especially here 
where we have had such a desperate struggle 
to get known and make men understand 
“this strange thing with its strange name,” 
when the right type of publicity is well worth 
while, and especially when it may benefit a 
cause which Toc H is helping. 

I have seen Toc H in action in many places 
under many conditions; in Johannesburg 
wrapping up and distributing 15,000 toys for 
the Sunday Time Christmas Toy Fund; 
taking out each month 30 or 40 crippled 
children from a local home, and nearly as 
many boys and girls who are deaf or dumb; 
escorting blind folk to a concert arranged 
specially for them and being friendly to them 
at other times, but to see it not only bringing 
gladness and laughter into a leper settlement, 
but actually initiating its inmates into its 
brotherhood, was something new. 
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was outlined and the constitution of the 
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Eu committee has met with many 
difficulties, but they are slowly being over- 
come, and it is now possible y speak of the 
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Bi frst results are the 6 men which have 
been chosen from among about 250 offers; 
of these, five have had nine months’ training 
at Livingstone College and are now in 
Nigeria working under the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services, while the 
sixth man is working at Dichpali in India. 
The seventh man, a doctor, has already been 
chosen and will soon be setting out, also for 
Nigeria. These seven men form the spear- 
* head of this great effort. 

Now for the future. We have a large 
number of Toc H men ready to go, but it 
remains to find the money. This is the 
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special difficulties, of which the following are 
the most important :— 

(a) Leprosy is a loathsome disease, and the 
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lated which is rarely met with in deal- 
ing with even advanced cases of 
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Leprosy carries an association with sin 
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tunate fact is largely the result of Old 
Testament leprosy regulations and to 
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suffering at our own doors that many 
of the charitable feel quite over- 
whelmed by its magnitude, and when 
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their notice their reaction is, “ Бог 
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that hospitals can and do 
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for the fight to relieve Lepros : 
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struggling to keep their own heads 
above water and can hardly welcome 
any fresh drain upon their resources, 
although their co-operation is assured, 
Then (2) there is the motive of 
profound human compassion. This, 
as Mr. Sydney Walton has pointed 
out, needs very careful handling. 
“While humour grows in intensity, 
pathos, if prolonged, diminishes.” 
The problem of overcoming these 
initial and essential difficulties has 
been engaging the energies of the 
Special Committee for many months, 
and they have sought the advice of 
several who are experts in publicity. 
They agree that great subtlety 3 
required to overcome the E 
felt by the public and the ind 
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that has come through recent medical 
discoveries. This can be done by the 
use of films, speakers, literature 
brought to the Branch meetings of 
Toc H. 

(2) The working out of a special 
technique for getting the subject across 
to the public, when earlier efforts have 
failed. (B.E.L.R.A. at the moment is 
trying a special form of travelling 
Exhibition, but this is not available). 

The County of Sussex has been chosen, 
and the help of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, the Bishop of Chichester, and the 
Royal Red Cross have been invoked, as well 
as the assistance of the Area Staff of Toc H. 


A film and lantern slides have been pre- 
pared, and expert speakers are available. 
There is also а panel of about 40 volunteer 
speakers from Toc H, some of whom have 
seen leprosy in the field. It is thought that 
with a little specialised coaching Toc H ma 
be able to produce men who can speak wit 
confidence as well as eloquence upon Tubby’s 
Leprosy Scheme. 

Toc H Headquarters Supports this work 
wholeheartedly, but the management is in the 
hands of the Special Committee, and conse- 
quently all correspondence relating to 
Leprosy should be addressed to The 
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the JournaL. He heralds the arrival from England of Padre Tom Savac 
beginnings of a unique Тос Н Group in Pretoria. 


June 22: To-day the good ship, City of 
Exeter, before the winter sun could take the 
cloth (if there was one) off Table Mountain, 
crept past grim Robben Island, where once 
our lepers were, and lost her anchor in the 
Bay before she berthed. On board Tom 
Savage could not have known, if his thoughts 
dwelt at all on the island and its history, that 
some of those it once guarded from the sight 
of whole men, would that same night, a 
thousand miles away, have lit for them a 
golden fame of Hope. But three hours from 
now twelve lepers, initiated a month or more 
into Toc H, receive their Rushlight, and 
become the Wes? Fort Group, Pretoria. 

In a few minutes I leave with others for 
Pretoria to join in all that West Fort's first 
guest-night means. This auspicious day, 
Tom’s coming to the great work which 
Tubby has made possible, and the joy of the 
West Fort achievement, nevertheless urges 
me to make a Start and tell you something 
of how Toc H in Southern Africa is being 
born again. And now for a bite before 
Pretoria, 

June 23: I am late home to-night, because 

have been trying to write inadequate words 


in contributing the 
rea, sends a copy to 
E on June 22 and the 


for my newspaper about last night’s most 
moving experience. It has already been 
wired to all the South African dailies, and 
as I write a short cable is on its way to British 
papers. Tubby, when among us, told us to 
use the Press. By that he did not mean cheap 
publicity which in quick time would cheapen 
Toc H, but there are times, especially here 
where we have had such a desperate struggle 
to get known and make men understand 
“this strange thing with its strange name,” 
when the right type of publicity is well worth 
while, and especially when it may benefit a 
cause which Toc H is helping. 

I have seen Toc H in action in many places 
under many conditions; in Johannesburg 
wrapping up and distributing 15,000 toys for 
the Sunday Time Christmas Toy Fund; 
taking out each month 30 or 40 crippled 
children from a local home, and nearly as 
many boys and girls who are deaf or dumb; 
escorting blind folk to a concert arranged 
specially for them and being friendly to them 
at other times, but to see it not only bringing 
gladness and laughter into a leper settlement, 
but actually initiating its inmates into its 
brotherhood, was something new. 
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I think I can say with confidence that 
nowhere in the world, in Toc H or in any 
other movement, has anything like this 
happened in a leper institute before. It is 
conceivable, however, since six Toc H men 
are now working in lonely leper settlements, 
that other such groups may follow. 


To be present on Saturday night, along 
with practically the whole of the membership 
of the Pretoria units and many members 
from Johannesburg, was a rare privilege. 
When Tubby visited Pretoria and West Fort 
last August he challenged the Family to help 
our own afflicted. Last night it was possible 
to appreciate the response to his challenge. 


In the hall which serves their social needs, 
some 50 or 60 of the hundred Europeans 
whom the disease has gripped sang old songs 
with their guests and listened to speeches 
telling them something of the Family into 
which twelve of their fellows had been 
received, There never was a more apprecia- 
tive audience. 

But it was at the end, before “ Light " and 
family prayers, that these men, who are 
planning brotherly help to those in the 
Institute more afflicted than themselves and 
to the 700 native lepers who suffer with 
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Onward | 
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“IN THE VOLUME OF THE BOOK” 
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in the industrial areas left also the Church, 
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xford—this grou authorship idea has 
VE taken be peated: So therefore if 
someone tells you that Moses did not 
write all the first five books of the Bible 
do not worry. Charles Gore did not 
write all of Lux Mundi, neither did Н. G. 
Wells write all The Outline of History. 


Rome was not built in a day, and the 
Bible was not written in a century. It 
possibly took six centuries and has to be 
understood as the work of many genera- 
tions. You will naturally therefore expect 
to find some parts of it quite different in 
form and even in spirit from others. St. 
Alban’s Cathedral has always appealed to 
me as symbolical of the Bible in that it 
seems to be a little bit of all the architec- 
tures grouped together in one edifice. You 
find in the Bible blood-curdling and 
blood-thirsty incidents in the earlier stages, 
and a very bothersome conception of God, 
but, in the end, God is known as a 
Father, and love, joy, and peace are 
called the real virtues in life. The Bible 
is simply the Story of the growth of the 
knowledge of God. It is not meant to 
teach you astronomy or geology: please 
go to the relevant sciences for those things. 
The science of the Bible is the science of 
the knowledge of God. All knowledge 
begins with the elemental, and as all 
knowledge increases so you observe the 
knowledge of God increases during the 
period the Bible covers. 


Do not suppose that when the Bible 
reached its first formation that it divided 
into chapters and verses, which can be 
an abomination. That was done at a very 
late stage; as a matter of fact, about the 
time of the English Reformation. This 
division into chapters and verses is as in- 
consistent as the naming of streets in some 
of our towns—more misleading than sen- 
sible—but in the main, the chapters form, 
as it were, streets, and the verses are the 
numbers of the houses helping an en- 
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quirer to discover readily the Ww 
of the person or thing desired 

in a town likes the houses numb “Tange 
the streets named, but ап о] d MESSER 
may well dispense with such aj Anhabitany 
men prefer their Bible in 4 fo Man 
chapters and verses (I do); it w 
natural reading, certainly more ho 


: е be 
and decidedly more accurate, qw, 
- DRE 


he 
A Teaboutg 


is the story of the growth of the | 


Now. 


€ com 
: ts 
Just as 


c 
ou revealing 


ledge of God, which know 
by God revealing Himself, 
knowledge of you comes by y 
ourself. 

The Bible 15 not a revelation, ри; the 
account of a revelation. It is spoken f 
as inspired, but we are not to understand 
the word ‘inspired’ as if God took hold 
of the pens of men and compelled them 
to write certain things in very definite 
ways, but rather take the word in the way 
it wants to be taken, for ‘inspire’ meang 
breathe into. God did not by outward 
force compel these men to write, but did 
so by creating an inner enthusiasm. No 
outside compulsion will ever make of you 
a Toc H man; it will come from within. 
The overflow of that which is within will 
get under the skin of another man, which, 
I suppose, is what we mean when we say 
that a man by speaking inspired me. 


ledg 


Arrangement and Purpose 
Reverting to the composition of the 
Bible you will find two main divisions, 
fir&, the Old Testament with its thirty- 
nine little books, and secondly, the New 
Testament with its twenty-seven [c 
smaller books. It can be said that c 
Old Testament leads upwards to be 
and that the New Testament come 
us from Jesus, which means E ate 
whole purpose of the Bible 1$ А, role 
to Christ the Living Way. The In the 
point of the Bible is Jesus Christ. E 
Old Testament you find 4 LM 
account’ of the Creation, о 


allegorical incidents merging into clear 
daylight of actual history, and in due time 
there appeared in history Jesus the Son of 
God. During all this time, besides kings 
and chieftains, there were always more 
or less men who are called Prophets, who 
read the signs of their times in the light 
of the vision God constantly gave them. 
A Prophet is one who listens now and 
always for, and to, the Voice of God, and 
having heard, obeys. 


‘В.С.’ and ‘A.D.’ 


Do please avoid thinking that because 
the Prophets are the last Books of the Old 
Testament that they were the last written. 
Somehow or other men of extra tidy 
minds separated the various types of 
books, irrespective of their place in time, 
and gave us a neatly arranged series of 
books, which by their very neatness can 
be confusing if men by it are led to sup- 
pose, for instance, that all the Psalms were 
written before the Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah or Zechariah. To the ordinary man 
like myself it is important to remember 
this. Between the Old Testament and 
the New it is commonly understood that 
there is a period of about four hundred 
years of silence, but scholars are now ques- 
tioning this. I suppose they will wind 
up by postulating a period of relative 
silence. The New Testament again must 
be considered just as the Old as far as its 
dates are concerned. For pity’s sake do 
not imagine that the four Gospels were 
written before some of the Epistles, or that 
it is necessary to suppose that the Book of 
Revelation which is placed last was of 
necessity the last to be written. As a 
matter of fact, some of St. Paul's letters 
were the first things written, and possibly 
the last was the Gospel which bears the 
name of John. Scholars wrangle about 
this sort of thing, but for ordinary fellows 
like you and myself this position is sub- 
stantially sound. 


Compared with the Old there is a 
greater certainty concerning the author- 
ship of the New Testament Books, for 
with very few exceptions, no doubt can 
be thrown "tag the fact that they were 
written by the men whose names the 
bear; the one exception being that al 
scholars are thoroughly agreed that Paul 
did not write to the Hebrews. Just as 
the make-up of the Old Testament varies, 
so does the New Testament range from 
that mysterious yet very beautiful Book 
of Revelation to the brief little letter of 
Paul to Philemon. The Old Testament 
came into being to lead us to Jesus. The 
New Testament as itself exists in the fact 
that Jesus has come, and the heart of the 
Bible is to be found in the four little books 
we commonly call the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. In these 
Books, written in the fir century, we 
find all that we know of the earthly 
doings of our Saviour, and although 
Councils of Bishops have from time to 
time agreed that they are trustworthy 
we must remember that they are not 
trustworthy because a Council decided 
they were so, but that Councils discovered 
that Christians had found them trust- 
worthy. Councils and Conferences did 
not, and do not, create the authority of 
these Gospels, they simply acknowledge 
and ratify the authority these little books 
carry within themselves. 

If therefore you would approach your 
Bible in this somewhat simple way as the 
Story of how God made Himself known, 
and not be scared away because of some 
false sanctity notion, or because a precon- 
ceived, though inaccurate, idea of the pur- 
pose of the Bible is in your mind, you 
will be constantly discovering (as some 
men always are) that this Book of many 
books, and many more authors, with but 
one purpose, surpasses anything in the 
way of literature the world has yet 
enjoyed. Лм W. Burrorn. 
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A YOUNG MAN'S 


HE good works of an organisation 
T are never equal to its aims and 
intentions, and it is for that reason that 
many members of Toc H become dis- 
heartened. They are trying to measure 
a way of life in terms of concrete results. 

Although this is wrong it becomes more 
right when the view is projected into the 
future, and the member asks—remember- 
ing all the time the objects and aims of 
Toc H and the expression of them— 
“Can these men, joined together in 
Toc H, contribute anything to the world 
of to-day or to-morrow?’ А negative 
answer denies at one stroke all reason for 
the existence of Toc H, and as many units 
live and see it to-day that answer might 
very well be given. 

They see Toc H as a body of men 
* doing the job that lies to their hand’ 
and reinforced in their efforts by the 
fellowship of men pledged as they are to 
serve. For the most part they believe 
firmly in the “ Main Resolution " and the 
Christian foundation of the movement, 
but are prepared to express their belief in 
the manner laid down by their units' 
activities. 

It should be realised from the beginning 
that Toc H cannot perform any major 
concrete good, except in a few isolated 
instances like the Leprosy Campaign, for 
the simple reason that it has no unity of 
intention. Itis“ Everyman's Club,” and, 
whether it is pleasant or not, it has to be 
realised that the big jobs that need doing 
can only be done by large bodies of people 
unified by a single purpose. These Toc H 
cannot provide and does not attempt to 
do so. 

The jobs it does merely consist of 
tinkering about on the fringe of the social 
services; a bit of infirmary work, unem- 
ployed welfare, blind work, and so on. If 
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the unemployed are taken as 

the public which needs as. 
be seen that the work 
futile. 
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Е Sect 
assistance ‘a of 


is next 4, œn 
Anyone who has "E. to 


special area knows there are thone, < 
of ardent social workers carrying n- nds 
E іг 
good work daily and not matin their 
faintest impression upon the M the 
human suffering. And Toc Hic ass of 
» giving a hand" to them. he 
solution to these problems is on]y 
Ы s À grandly со 
ceived economic and political aas i 2 
р al action, ang 
for lack of them much of the vod E 
E : 
activity only helps to perpetuate the evil 
The labour of men of goodwill cap 
amount to little, despite the fa& m 
is a valuable service and helps mankind 
to bear a very heavy burden. 
There is, of course, fellowship; first the 
fellowship between men inside the unit 
. $ 
and second, at its best, between the man 
who serves and the one who is served. | 
would translate the first kind into friend. 
ship. Men learn to know and understand 
each other and friendship grows between 
them; but fellowship is greater than that 
and means "loving widely," breaking 
down the barriers which hold men 
apart—not just inside the Toc H unit. 
One ceases to feel the sense of withdrawal 
from men one cannot understand. If 
Toc H knew real fellowship it would not 
understand the division made at the open- 
ing of this paragraph. 
o с 
Friendships have existed as long ^ 
there have been a few men together i 4 
the earth, and the organisation of friend: 
ship on a selective basis, 
draw more men together, V of mar 
major effect upon the destiny 
kind it 
i : ost, ! 
Yet if Toc H has no social Ae at фе 
is only doing indifferently we А uries, 20 
Church has been doing for cen 


is по more than another little se& cling- 
ing to the tails of the Bishop's frockcoat. 
It was not conceived as such, but that is 
what it will have become once you trim 
from it its emotional background and 
look at it naked and without blinking. 


It is agreed that Toc H is based upon 
the religious— preferably spiritual—urge 
of its members, but what does, in fact, 
make Toc H different from the organised 
church is that it 1s a method of directing 
that spiritual urge along social channels. 
The objection to it to-day is that the 
method is wrong. 


The problem is now stated. Toc H, 
because of its organisation, cannot under- 
take major social work; but it must be 
the social expression of a spiritual urge. 
The first means that Toc H is essentially 
a method of individual development. It 
is the man, not the unit, which counts. 
The solution to the problem is that Toc H 
service must be service through the 
individual and not through units. 
Corporate jobs have little ultimate value 
except as they train men to serve, and 
serve, when necessary, alone. 


The work of Toc H, therefore, is to 
inculcate in men a sense of purpose. In 
or out of Toc H they must fulfil them- 
selves. They must listen to their own 
souls, observe their world, Study it, and 
find what is the real task which lies to 
their hands. It cannot be, except for a 
few, within Toc H; its form does not 
allow it; but there is no reason why they 
should not stay in Toc H until the end 
of their days, when they down tools and 
say with miraculous calm, “The Task 
completed, the long day done, my wages 
taken." 


Here lies the high road to the fulfilment 
of Toc H's great job.in the world to-day. 
It will send men, fired by a sense of 
purpose, to purify the well-springs of 
social life. To these men who have 
sincerity and courage will come the solu- 
tions to the great problems and others 
with less vision and as much integrity to 
serve them. It has been suggested that 
the only solution to the great modern ills 
like unemployment are grandly conceived 
plans of economic and political action 
beyond the scope of Toc H as a body. But 
they are not beyond the scope of Toc H 
men as individuals. It calls for the 
adventurous spirit of the man of peace, 
for whom no ballads will be sung or 
monuments raised. 

It is the shrine of life that is sought, 
each man seeking his own shrine. If that 
seems vague nonsense let us stop and think 
for a moment how few of us are really 
alive. Living is not doing jobs; it is 
service, a contract with the Almighty for 
a life’s work. The person who signs his in- 
dentures begins to live, and not until then, 
although he may find the world teeming 
with pleasure, prosperity, health and 
domestic bliss. And when a man finds 
Life, his own living directed towards the 
fulfilment of his own purpose in life, he 
ceases to care about his differences with 
other men. Fellowship is not an idea 
but is woven into the texture of his 
existence and demands no more thought. 
He can accept all men, his soul 
untroubled by those against whom he 
must Struggle. He knows that at least 
for him he is doing what is right. His 
service is for all mankind; how therefore 
can he hate those he serves? 

Tuos. В. LITTLE. 
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In order to reduce the anticipated number of complaints next month, we announce that, 
as usual, there is no September Journal, No SEPTEMBER Journat, NO SEPTEMBER 
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a way of life in terms of concrete results. 

Although this is wrong it becomes more 
right when the view is projected into the 
future, and the member asks—remember- 
ing all the time the objects and aims of 
Toc H and the expression of them— 
“Can these men, joined together in 
Toc H, contribute anything to the world 
of to-day or to-morrow?’ А negative 
answer denies at one stroke all reason for 
the existence of Toc H, and as many units 
live and see it to-day that answer might 
very well be given. 

They see Toc H as a body of men 
* doing the job that lies to their hand’ 
and reinforced in their efforts by the 
fellowship of men pledged as they are to 
serve. For the most part they believe 
firmly in the “ Main Resolution " and the 
Christian foundation of the movement, 
but are prepared to express their belief in 
the manner laid down by their units' 
activities. 

It should be realised from the beginning 
that Toc H cannot perform any major 
concrete good, except in a few isolated 
instances like the Leprosy Campaign, for 
the simple reason that it has no unity of 
intention. Itis“ Everyman's Club,” and, 
whether it is pleasant or not, it has to be 
realised that the big jobs that need doing 
can only be done by large bodies of people 
unified by a single purpose. These Toc H 
cannot provide and does not attempt to 
do so. 

The jobs it does merely consist of 
tinkering about on the fringe of the social 
services; a bit of infirmary work, unem- 
ployed welfare, blind work, and so on. If 
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the unemployed are taken as 

the public which needs as. 
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good work daily and not matin their 
faintest impression upon the M the 
human suffering. And Toc Hic ass of 
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activity only helps to perpetuate the evil 
The labour of men of goodwill cap 
amount to little, despite the fa& m 
is a valuable service and helps mankind 
to bear a very heavy burden. 
There is, of course, fellowship; first the 
fellowship between men inside the unit 
. $ 
and second, at its best, between the man 
who serves and the one who is served. | 
would translate the first kind into friend. 
ship. Men learn to know and understand 
each other and friendship grows between 
them; but fellowship is greater than that 
and means "loving widely," breaking 
down the barriers which hold men 
apart—not just inside the Toc H unit. 
One ceases to feel the sense of withdrawal 
from men one cannot understand. If 
Toc H knew real fellowship it would not 
understand the division made at the open- 
ing of this paragraph. 
o с 
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there have been a few men together i 4 
the earth, and the organisation of friend: 
ship on a selective basis, 
draw more men together, V of mar 
major effect upon the destiny 
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is по more than another little se& cling- 
ing to the tails of the Bishop's frockcoat. 
It was not conceived as such, but that is 
what it will have become once you trim 
from it its emotional background and 
look at it naked and without blinking. 


It is agreed that Toc H is based upon 
the religious— preferably spiritual—urge 
of its members, but what does, in fact, 
make Toc H different from the organised 
church is that it 1s a method of directing 
that spiritual urge along social channels. 
The objection to it to-day is that the 
method is wrong. 


The problem is now stated. Toc H, 
because of its organisation, cannot under- 
take major social work; but it must be 
the social expression of a spiritual urge. 
The first means that Toc H is essentially 
a method of individual development. It 
is the man, not the unit, which counts. 
The solution to the problem is that Toc H 
service must be service through the 
individual and not through units. 
Corporate jobs have little ultimate value 
except as they train men to serve, and 
serve, when necessary, alone. 


The work of Toc H, therefore, is to 
inculcate in men a sense of purpose. In 
or out of Toc H they must fulfil them- 
selves. They must listen to their own 
souls, observe their world, Study it, and 
find what is the real task which lies to 
their hands. It cannot be, except for a 
few, within Toc H; its form does not 
allow it; but there is no reason why they 
should not stay in Toc H until the end 
of their days, when they down tools and 
say with miraculous calm, “The Task 
completed, the long day done, my wages 
taken." 


Here lies the high road to the fulfilment 
of Toc H's great job.in the world to-day. 
It will send men, fired by a sense of 
purpose, to purify the well-springs of 
social life. To these men who have 
sincerity and courage will come the solu- 
tions to the great problems and others 
with less vision and as much integrity to 
serve them. It has been suggested that 
the only solution to the great modern ills 
like unemployment are grandly conceived 
plans of economic and political action 
beyond the scope of Toc H as a body. But 
they are not beyond the scope of Toc H 
men as individuals. It calls for the 
adventurous spirit of the man of peace, 
for whom no ballads will be sung or 
monuments raised. 

It is the shrine of life that is sought, 
each man seeking his own shrine. If that 
seems vague nonsense let us stop and think 
for a moment how few of us are really 
alive. Living is not doing jobs; it is 
service, a contract with the Almighty for 
a life’s work. The person who signs his in- 
dentures begins to live, and not until then, 
although he may find the world teeming 
with pleasure, prosperity, health and 
domestic bliss. And when a man finds 
Life, his own living directed towards the 
fulfilment of his own purpose in life, he 
ceases to care about his differences with 
other men. Fellowship is not an idea 
but is woven into the texture of his 
existence and demands no more thought. 
He can accept all men, his soul 
untroubled by those against whom he 
must Struggle. He knows that at least 
for him he is doing what is right. His 
service is for all mankind; how therefore 
can he hate those he serves? 

Tuos. В. LITTLE. 


À Reminder 


In order to reduce the anticipated number of complaints next month, we announce that, 
as usual, there is no September Journal, No SEPTEMBER Journat, NO SEPTEMBER 


JOURNAL. 
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"THE FLICKS”: 


AN OPEN LETTER 


We are particularly ‘glad to receive and to print the following “ grouse’’ from a London 


member, both for itself and for the chance of disposing of it. 


We (speaking editorially or, 


to use the writer's word, “ officially’’) have no “ down" whatever on the Cinema and have 
revelled in many of the films he mentions. The JounNAL has not devoted much space to the 
Cinema, which, as one writer in it said, “is a wider influence than the Press and the 
wireless ” (Films and Spilt Milk, June, 1934, p. 252), and will try to correct this omission. 
What the Journat has hit at, and will continue to hit at, is a completely passive and 
unintelligent use of the Cinema—or any other good gift in life. And that is what the writer 
of the following letter 1s hitting at, too. So we shake hands on it. 


Dear Sir, 

Although I am a regular subscriber to your 
Journal, I cannot help wondering some- 
times whether the Official Organ of the 
Family really represents the thoughts of the 
Members or whether there is not a very 
Strong tendency on the part of the Powers- 
that-Be to insert articles in the JOURNAL 
which represent a sort of official view. That 
is not a very clear exposition, І am afraid, 
but the fact is that I am just on 21 years, 
and with very mixed ideas on certain subjects, 
and I find little or no guidance to fair think- 
ing on these subjects in the JounNaL. 

I find, rather, that there are certain views, 
in my opinion downright narrow, Parish 
Magazine views, which crop up time and 
again, and which bear no relation to what 
I hear the average bloke say. Perhaps that 
is why such a small percentage of fellows 
read the Journat all the way through. I find 
in nearly every issue, and the present one is 
no exception, an article remarkable for its 
short-sightedness, as it seems to me, rather 
than its ‘adventuriness’, or whatever the word 
ought to be. 

Let me just take one grouse, and perhaps 
I can let you have another some other time. 

To-day it is Cinemas. Time and again I 
get the impression that our Official View of 
Cinemas is that they are purveyors of 
“tripe " of the worst sort. I gather that you, 
Sir, would much rather go to a theatre than 
a cinema. It is, apparently, vulgar to go to 
a Cinema. The Films are usually sloppily 
sentimental or vulgarly spectacular, or crude. 
The Stage, on the other hand, is an art. 
There one sees characterization of the best 
sort, drama, comedy, and so on. 
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Now personall (and this is a personal 
document from beginning to end) І must 
admit, I go to a Cinema once or twice a 
month, sometimes three times a month, 
while a visit to a theatre is a rarity in my 
life. The chief reason is that the Cinema 
provides a continuous performance, and I 
can gct in any time, practically. In fact, I 
have a certain system. Usually I go on a 
Sunday, itself а heinous offence in the 
Official eyes, although Everyman does not 
think so. Secondly, I go in the half-crown 
seats, another act at which many will look 
askance. And this is why I do it. 

I prefer to go to а West-End Cinema 
because the atmosphere is usually more 
conducive to concentration. "Those who go 
to sec a Film at the Carlton or at the New 
Gallery, for instance, arc usually people who 
go because they really want to see that 
parücular Film. Rather a sweeping state- 
ment, and it nceds toning down, but in 
comparison to the people who go once a 
week regularly to the Local Cinemas in our 
district, it is justified. "These audiences are 
not nearly so appreciative, because they are 
not so particular as to what they are going 
to see. It is a regular routine with them, 
to go to the “Flicks” no matter what is 
showing. 

On the other hand, I do make an honest 
effort to Study the Critics, and particularly 
Miss Lejeune in the Observer. Not that 1 
always agree with her opinions, but it does 
help to give me an idea of what to expect. 

In fact, I try to appreciate what is put 
before me, and I think that is the chief thing, 
whether one is going to go to a Theatre or 
a Cinema. But the difficulty is that the 


Cinema has a technique of its own, one that 
has not yet been properly developed. While 
so many of our intellectual friends know all 
about the Stage, because they have read about 
it in Books, they have learnt absolutely 
nothing about the Cinema. Having been 
bred on Shakespeare, they will have nothing 
to do with René Clair or Alexander Korda. 
I do hope that is not going to be the attitude 
of the wise gentlemen who conduct the 
JounNAL! The Cinema is not only a popular 
entertainment but a potential source of real 
artistic enjoyment. And I don’t see why 
Toc H should not be very deeply interested 
in it. In this connection let me say thank 
you for the article on “А Film Experiment 
in East Africa." The objectives given in this 
article were: — 


(1) To help the adult African to under- 
stand and to adapt himself to the new 
conditions which are invading and 
which threaten the disintegration of 
his tribal lifc. 

(2) To reinforce the ordinary educational 
methods of the class-room and lecture 
hall. 

(3) To conserve what is best in African 
traditions and culture and to stimulate 
a pride of racc. 

(4) To provide healthy entertainment. 


And the article concludes with: “ It will be 
a great boon to Africa if the cinema, instead 
of being exploited for purely commercial 
purposes, can be used not only to provide 
healthy recreation and entertainment, but 
also to assist the African to develop his whole 
personality on lines which will enable him 
to take his full share in the social, political 
and economic life of the community as a 
whole." I wonder whether the African is 
the only one to whom this applies. But let 
me be honest. Of course I don't wonder. I 
think that very much the same applies to 
British. audiences. 


Now just one more point. We all have 
our own individual ways of doing things, 
but I have found it good to go with a friend, 


if at all possible, and to discuss the film after- 
wards. If I am alone I go over the chief 
points that I liked and those that I did not 
likc. 

And it is a good idea to go for a walk 
immediately after a visit cither to a cinema 
or a theatre, if you are like me and can think 
better on the go. Also chaps usually find it 
easier to talk while walking. All this may 
scem a lot of trouble and “ System,” but if 
you don't take trouble how can you really 
expect to enjoy a film or anything else? I 
have seen it Stated categorically in the 
Journat, though just at the moment I cannot 
quote chapter and verse for my words, that 
audiences at a theatre have to work with the 
actors, to sit up and take notice, while in 
the cinema they are spoon-fed, they just sit 
back and drink it all in. I can’t think where 
you got this idea from, Mr. Editor, but then 
I believe you are one of those who have a 
down on the “ Flicks.” * 

Let me just make reference to page 217 of 
the fune JournaL (The Little World). 1 
know your readers are a hapless lot, for the 
most part, who find it difficult to look up 
past Journats because the Landlady at their 
digs has had to tidy it up, or rather away, 
for them. Неге you mention the world of 
the Toy soldier, where we can make our 
own world—where we are our own stage 
managers, with toy trains and ships, carpet 
islands and lino seas. Let me confess that 
there was a time not so long ago when after 
а visit to the cinema I would try to re-enact 
the plot, with my own variations on the wide 
window sill of my nursery, and Right (s.e. I) 
always triumphed in the end, though the Red 
Indians often looked like winning. Anyway, 
when things got serious I usually had them 
on my side to make doubly sure. 

Here is a list of Films that I have enjoyed 
during the last few months, though, of 
course, none of them were perfect. But they 
all gave me something to think about, and to 
laugh over, and nearly to cry over once or 
twice. And that seems to be the business 
of life. Here they are:— 


* We believe the writer is referring to Loughbolly Letters, I, in the March JOURNAL, р. 125. We 
have invited Mamelon Loughbolly to answer him.—ED. 
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The Private Life of Henry VIII. 

Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 

Little Women. 

Brown on Resolution. 

Sanders of the River. 

Clive of India. 

The Camels are Coming. 

The Thirty-nine Steps. 

The Count of Monte Cristo. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Some, but not many, educational Films, 
notably the one about Gunnetts, by 
Julian Huxley. 

Nearly all the Silly Symphonies. 

Nell Gwynne. 


I don’t recommend any of these to your 
readers, but I think that anyone who goes 
to see one of these films, and really tries to 
appreciate it, will not think his afternoon or 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Supplement to the July Journat, 


Gardens of Flanders, has already come into 
use among pilgrims to Poperinghe and is 
proving popular. Prints of the photographs 
by E. T. Wilhamson (Mark VII), many of 
which were reproduced in it, are now available 
to members. They measure 8% ins. by 
61% ins., а size suitable for framing for Toc Н 
rooms or members’ own homes. Each print 
can be had in black (15.) or in sepia (15. 34.). 
Orders should be sent to the Registrar, 47, 
Francis Street, S.W.7. Included among them 
is the best picture we have of the Upper 
Room. The pictures are:— (1) The Upper 
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AST month a few lines appeared, among 

notices of our Elder Brethren, about Lord 
Byng. We had hoped that Tubby would 
be able to set on paper some personal notes 
on his association with him, but this cannot 
be at present. Meanwhile let us present our 
readers with one or two relics of the friend- 
ship of a fne man who was a Trustee of 
Toc H and helped it wholeheartedly at a 
time in its history when such help was 
specially welcome. 
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evening wasted, But different people have 
different tastes. Anyway, I don't think any 
of the above had any evil effects on me, any 
more than a visit to the theatre would havc 
done. 


To conclude, I do not back up the cinema 
against the theatre, nor do J like to think the 
JouRNAL 15 going to back up the stage against 
the cinema. They each have their contribu- 
tions to make, and their own problems and 
methods of presentation. They have both 
come to Stay, and the Toc H watchword had 
better be “elevate " than " annihilate.” Our 
Job is to keep our eyes open to the possi- 
bilities of the future, and not to hark back 
to the mistakes of the past, or harp on the 
failures which still undoubtedly do occur. 


Yours faithfully, 


WuerE IGNoRANCE Is Buss. 


OF FLANDERS 


Room; (2) The House from the Garden; 
(3) Rose trees and the back of the House; 
(4) The Summer House and ' Monkey Puz- 
zle'; (5) Columbines in the border; (6) The 
further lawn and terrace; (7) The German 
“pill-box’ at Tyne Cot; (8) The lawns at 
Lijssenhoeck; (9) An avenue at Lijssenhoeck; 
(10) Cedar Avenue at Lijssenhoeck; (п) 
Rampart Cemetery, Ypres; (12) Reservoir 
Cemetery, Ypres, with Cathedral, etc.; (13) 
Canadian Memorial Garden, St. Julien; 
(14) Ditto. (In ordering photographs these 
numbers should be quoted.) 


“B. OF V.” 


The “ Byng Boys,” as the Third Army was 
called after its Commander, served on the 
French front and never in Flanders, as did 
the Second, Fourth and Fifth Armies at 
different times. Lord Byng, who took his 
title from the Battle of Vimy, where the 
Canadians won special distinction, did not 
therefore come across Talbot House, Poper- 
inghe, during the War. Tubby was into- 
duced to him and Lady Byng by Lord Plumer 
in London in the early post-war days. 


Mark I. possesses three early letters from 
him to Tubby, one of which is reproduced 
here in facsimile. The earliest is dated 
January 8, 1921, and refers humorously to an 
invitation from Tom Pym to go to Cambridge 
to speak for Cambridge Fouse :— 

“ Now you ask me to speak for T. Н. 
I can't speak for both and I should like 
to speak for neither and to play you and 
Tom Pym off against each other by telling 
each that I am speaking for the other. 
There it is, my dear Tubby. What оп 
carth am I to do? 

“The footman here is a devoted admirer 
of yours and calls himself a Talbot Houser 
of considerable calibre. Соте round 
some evening and see us about tea-time. 
Us — Wife, Footman and Self. Let me 
know the day. 

Yours ever, 
B. of V." 


The other two letters refer to the same 
event, one before and one after. When, in 
the summer of 1921, Toc H learned that 
Lord and Lady Byng werc due to sail for 
Canada to take up their duties ar Govern- 
ment House, Ottawa, they sought (in the 
words of the old cyclostyled News Sheet for 
July of that year) “ an opportunity of saying 
"Thank you’ and ‘God speed.’ The event 
was fixed for July 28, when according to the 
News Sheet, “ two portions of fish and chips 
will be kept in reserve" at Mark II. 
“During the course of the evening," the 
notice goes on, “a presentation of a leather 
blotting-book (her own choice) will be made 
to Lady Byng as a tiny token of the gratitude 
which all Toc H must feel towards one who, 
from the very first beginning in England, 
has stood by the House with the most 
generous help and constant sympathy." The 
date proved impossible, as the next letter 
shows, but the visit came off on July 27 
instead, at Mark I. Here is the second letter, 
a modest attempt to back out : — 

“Thank you, my dear Tubby, for the 
kind resolution and letter—including the 
Latin which I don't understand. 

“ No, July 28th is по good, it is the night 
of the Canada Club dinner where I make 


a speech. Besides I have never done any- 
thing for Toc H, so have no share in the 
‘saucisson garnie’ and should only be in the 
way. 
Bless you, 
B. of V." 

The third letter, which is here reproduced, 
was written on the day after the presentation 
—which, in Lord Byng's case took the form 
of a pipe. Ш was (according to the August 
News Sheet) a great evening and “а rousing 
farewell. The debt which Toc H owes to 
these two gallant people cannot be weighed— 
even in troy weight. Bon voyage and every 
good wish for the great work they are going 
out to!" 

'The last sentence of Lord Byng's letter 
had consequences—no less than the first visit 
of Tubby to Canada and the beginnings of 
our responsibilities overseas. The invitation 
was renewed and accepted. 

As Tubby afterwards wrote (see The Years 
Between, р. 81): “In December 1921, I was 
showing signs of wear. This news had 
reached the Byngs, whose apointment to 
Ottawa had robbed the struggling cause at 
home of two great patrons. Hearing that I 
was ill, there came from them a noble invi- 
tation to take a trip across, and to make it 
profitable by lectures of some kind. . . . 
When I reached Ottawa in January, 1922, I 
soon found out the ruse which had been 
played upon me. The object in my mind was 
a campaign. My august hosts had asked me 
for my health's sake. A Governor-General 
cannot throw himself into the propagation of 
a movement, which seemed sunshine to us 
but moonshine in the view of most Canadian 
publicists. After a fortnight's skating, I 
therefore started off from Ottawa as a free- 
lance lecturer." The amusing account of 
Tubby’s tour does not belong here and must 
be read in The Years Between. Asa holiday 
it cannot be counted a complete success: he 
voyaged home in sick-bay, completely worn 
out. “ Thus,” he says, “ ended my first holi- 
day overseas—the first, that is, unless we 
count the war as recreation.” 

The photograph which we reproduce to 
face page 316 is a record of Tubby’s next 
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meeting with Lord Byng, when he and Pat Canadian members are seen in his company. 
Leonard were in Canada on the “ world Ву thousands of men in Canada and at home 
tour" of 1925. The picture shows the  —and Toc H members are among their num- 
Governor-General visiting Mark І. at Toronto  ber—Byng of Vimy is а name remembered 
on March 21, 1925. Tubby and Pat and “with proud thanksgiving.” 
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LORD BYNG TUBBY THE WARDEN PAT 


Tubby and Pat Leonard reached Canada on March 21, 1925, from the United States, where they 
lad landed a month earlier. Ап extract from Pat's diary of March 21 reads :—‘' The great moment 
arrived at 11.40, when we steamed into Toronto and were met by a great crowd of members... . 
At 4.0 we all had to submit to a deal of camera and cinema work. Tubby led Rogerum on the steps 
of the House (Mark I. C.), while the handle turned and the crowd looked on bewildered. Н. Е. 
* Bungo ' arrived about 4.30, and the camera fire again opened. After tea Byng made an excellent 
speech, in which he said :— ‘Toc Н stands for all that is good in citizenship. If you want апу 
sort of stimulus to live the life of a Christian citizen, look for it in Toc H and I am confident 
you will find it.’ " 


PLATE XXIV. TOC Н JERUSALEM. 


"Im ae 


1 and 5—the Armenian Wolf Cub Pack, run by Toc Н. Те other pictures show the Toc Н job of 
showing the Royal Navy the sights of Jerusalem: 2, а party in the Temple area; 3, Naval officers 
in front of the Dome of the Rock; 4, at the Garden Tomb which General Gordon regarded as Our 
Lord's Sepulchre; 6, at the Dome of the Chain; 7, at the '* Wailing Wall ''; 8, the Dome of the Rock. 


FIRST PALESTINE CONFERENCE 


This month we print several photographs 
(scc Plate XXIV.) which illustrate some of 
the activities of Toc H in Jerusalem. In these 
photographs can be seen snapshots of Toc H 
interest in Boys' Club work; visitors to the 
Holy City from the Services and elsewhere; 
and glimpses of the City itself where the 
buildings in so hot a place look Strangely cool. 

In June of this year the Jerusalem Branch 
was also the centre of some further develop- 
ment in Toc Н Palestine and below we print 
an extract from a despatch describing the 
Conference of Toc H units in Palestine and 
Transjordan on June 1 and 2. 

“For some time past Jerusalem Branch had 
been anxious for the Toc Н units in Palestine 
and Transjordan to collect together in con- 
clave with a view to mutual assistance in their 
various difficulties and in order to effect, if 
possible, a further spread of the Toc H spirit 
in the two countries. 

An opportunity to foregather in Jerusalem 
was arranged over the week-end immediately 
preceding the King’s Birthday celebrations. 
There are four units in Palestine and 
Transjordan, situated at Jerusalem, Ramlch, 
Amman, and Haifa. The firt and last 
named contain a goodly mixture of Service 
personnel and civilians but the two remain- 
ing units are composed mainly of Service 
people; Police and Royal Air Force in the 
case of Ramlch and Royal Air Force entirely 
in the case of Amman. As the Forces all sent 
contingents to Jerusalem to take part in the 
celebrations on June 3, bringing several 
Toc H members with them, the choice of 
June 1 was extremely appropriate. 

Observing that this was the first attempt at 
a Conference in this part of the world, it was 
decided to confine discussion to a limited 
number of subjects in order to avoid mental 
indigestion and to carry back to each unit 
some line of thought of appreciable benefit. 
Accordingly, in the afternoon, the Chairman, 
Jobbie and Padre of Jerusalem and a member 
from Ramlch to represent the Pilot, gave 
introductory talks from their respective angles 
and discussion ensued thereon. А resumé of 


this Conference was given to all members 
attending from the various units, at a mecting 
held in the evening. The afternoon's Con- 
ference was preceded by tours round the Old 
City of small parties made up of members 
from each unit who took the opportunity pro- 
vided to become acquainted with cach other. 
Accommodation was arranged for visiting 
members either in members’ homes or in the 
annexe to Padre Maxwell's House in the 
Street of the Prophets. It is interesting to 
note that three rooms in the latter place have 
since been taken over by Jerusalem Branch 
as their new home. 


'The salient features of the talks and dis- 
cussions in the afternoon's conference included 
the following topics: the duties and election 
of Unit Chairmen; the scope of the Jobmaster 
and the place and exacting task of the Pilot. 
There was too, of course, more than discussion 
of detail; of things deeper and relative to the 
spiritual life of Toc H. One note was Struck 
clearly by the conference, and that, in the 
experience of Palestine and Transjordan 
Toc H, of Christian fellowship in the unit as 


the first avenue to active service. 


The afternoon conference was wound up by 
Padre Harry Moss who suggested that the 
Units should have in mind the possibility of 
setting up some time in the future a Regional 
Council for Palestine and Transjordan. 


At the evening meeting in the music room, 
St. George’s Close, some very good amusing 
items provided enjoyable relaxation. “ Light " 
was then taken and a resumé of the after- 
noon's conference given. Ап excellent talk 
by С. №. Eade on " Building Toc Н,” in 
which he appealed for a closer connection 
with the British Section of the Palestine Police 
rounded off the meeting. Then followed 
family prayers. 

Next morning the Anglican members met 
in Corporate Communion at the Altar of St. 
George's Cathedral, a fitting conclusion to 
their work in conference. All congregated 
thereafter at breakfast and towards the middle 
of the morning fond farewells were taken." 
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PLAY LEADERSHIP 


This article, sent to us by a London Jobmaster, has an interest beyond London, as the 
problem referred to in it must be found in every town and city. We therefore pass it оп. 


28 HE expansion of suburban London 
within the past decade and the 
henomenal growth o£ thc older suburbs are 

GM of enormous economic and social 

importance. Where there were fields—and 

not so many years ago—thcre are now row 
upon row of monotonously similar products 
ot the modern builder. 


Under sane and reasoned municipal govern- 
ment there can be no doubt that this expan- 
sion has great and beneficial possibilities. 
London has always tended to grow outwards 
rather than upwards; her very physical nature 
demands и. А suburban London which is 
а well-proportioned mixture of town and 
country is something to be welcomed. The 
Englishman must have his garden, his trees 


and, most important of all, his playing fields. 


It is the playing fields question that I would 
bring before the family of Toc H, and 
particularly to the notice of jobmasters. 


None can deny their importance, but play- 
ing fields alone are not enough. К is to the 
membership of Toc H that the National 
Playing Fields Association is looking for play- 
leaders. Here is, in fact, a challenge to the 
youth of our movement and an opportunity 
to prove that we can be really useful to the 
community not merely as Stewards, but as 
leaders—guides, philosophers and friends in 
their games. 


But play-leadership is a specialised job and 
one which calls for a certain standard of 
organising ability. There are children of all 
ages from five years up to fifteen to be helped 
to take proper advantage of the facilities the 
National Association would have them hold. 
It is not enough to be just an organiser—a 
glorified dictator—play-leaders would have to 
attain that happy knack of making their 
presence felt without being too obviously 
domincering. 

It is without a doubt a heavy task at the 
outset but, nevertheless, it can and should be 
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a fascinating one if we are prepared to train 
for it. lf ever we arc going to get anywhere 
with any type of scrvice—something that is 
really worth while—then it is important to 
train ourselves to do that job properly. 


To ask, “Do we love our children?” 
would be absurd. “ Of course we do,” you 
would answer. Then are we going to be 
content to allow them to continue to face the 
dangers of playing in the streets? Are we 
going to let them run the risk of being 
killed? We mus? take up the challenge, 
there can be no two ways about it. The 
gauntlet has been thrown down and it is for 
us to do our utmost to keep the children in 
the play centres; and the only way to do 
that is to make their play really interesting 
and to ensure that they get the best out of 
their leisure. Organised games are not 
merely making the children happier; there 
are many morc aspects. There 15 попе of 
the horseplay of the older and more robust 
children, health is improved and, above all, 
they are taught to cultivate the all important 
tcam-spirit in life. Selfishness has no place 
in the make-up of the healthy-minded child; 
there is, instead, self-confidence and love of 
its fellows. 


Now that is one of the very causes for 
which Toc H exists. Let us then start early 
and help our children to grow up into decent, 
clean-living citizens. It is not enough to pick 
them up when they have graduated from the 
juvenile courts to Borstal. 


Statistics issued by the Safety First Council 
in a recent memorandum show that of the 
daily average of seventeen persons killed, a 
third are children, the greater number of 
them under nine years of age. A further 
analysis shows that 28.5 per cent. of the 
deaths of these children are caused by 
running into the roadway after a ball or 
similar causes, and 6 per cent. of the children 
who are killed are playing in the road. 


Over а period of three years the number of 
fatal accidents to children under fiftcen years 
of age in greater London was 932, while the 
number injured averaged an annual total of 
over 10,000, and many of the injuries were 
of a permanent nature. 

These bald figures tell a tragic story. It is 
invariably the adventure-loving child with 
initiative and enterprise who is the victim, 


MULTUM 


X Groups wishing to submit applications for 
promotion to Branch status are advised to 
ensure their receipt by the Guard of the 
Lamp concerned not later than November 30. 
¥ The Birthday Festival of the WESTERN 
AUSTRALIAN AREA will be held in Perth on 
September 6, 7 and 8. 

2* All Branches and Groups are invited to 
help in forging rug Wortp Crain оғ Licur 
on December 11 and 12 by standing to their 
Lamps and Rushlights and holding the 
Ceremony of Light at 9 p.m. by their own 
time: On December 11 in the case of units 
Westwards of Talbot House, Poperinghe, 
to the Pacific Ocean, and on December 12 
in the case of units Westwards of the Pacific 
Ocean to Poperinghe. 


X Tue Сомихс-оЕ-АсЕ FrsrivaL in the 
British Isles will be held from June 15 to 
July 5, 1936. The celebrations will be con- 
ducted in various places during the first and 
third weeks and will centre on London from 
June 21 to 28. Pilgrims to the Festival will 
be arriving from South Africa on June 15 and 
from New Zealand and Australia (via 
Colombo and Suez) on June 18. 


3 Papre Frank Urwin will be obliged to 
relinquish his part-time appointment as an 
Arca Padre in the South Western Area in 
September on account of the extension of the 
bounds of the parish of St. Edmund's, 
Excter, of which he is Rector. He has bcen 
appointed an Hon. Association Padrc. 


Я Grorr Martin has been in hospital at 
Port Said with malaria contracted on his 


and thus is the country deprived of its 
potential leaders and Тос Н of из best 
members. 

Much more might be said, but the need of 
the moment is for action—deeds rather than 
words. I repeat, it is a challenge to Toc H. 
What are we going to do about it? 


IERA; 


IN PARVO 


return jourpey from South Africa. He is 
likely to be fit to take over Alec Churcher’s 
work in the London Areas in September. 


X L. D. (Dick) Martyn has been appointed 
Hon. Arca Pilot for the Eastern London 
Area and is working mainly in the Hammers 
and Tower Hamlets Districts. 


& The Rev. R. S. Dasss (Edgbaston) has 
been appointed to the staff from October т 
next, and will take over the duties of East 
Midlands Arca Padre in the autumn, in 
succession to “ Sanpy,’’ who is now on his 


way to Western Australia. 


¥ After his departure to Western Canada, 
Padre MicriaEL CoLemMan will be succeeded 
in the Manchester Area in the autumn by 
the Rev. W. McN. BrapsHaw (Chester). 


Ж From October Атас Саммом (Colombo) is 
to become a member of the staff. His first 
work will be in connection with the Marks 
and other Houses throughout England in the 
capacity of “ Marks Pilot," a similar appoint- 
ment being held by Rec. Staton, who is at 
present in Leeds. 


ж PauL TuckwELtL, who has recently left 
Oxford University, is working for Toc H 
in an honorary capacity at Cambridge 
University before going to Westcott House in 
a year's time. 


ж Congratulations to the following on their 
promotion to Branch status: ВЕБАТЕ (West 
Yorkshire), ^ GuEtPH (Eastern Canada), 
Маткові (Kenya), Wuitenaven (Lakeland 
Division), Stroup (WeStern Area). 
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JOBS VARIOUS —II. 


‘Swings and Roundabouts’ 


AN article in the JounNar of November, 

1928, under this tide described successful 
efforts made by several West Country units 
to do something for showmen, who as birds 
of passage travelling from fair to fair are out 
of touch with churches and others who might 
befriend them. The following notes come 
from a report from Yorkshire, where Toc H 
has been following up the West Country 
experiment : — 

'The methods we adopted to make friends 
with the showmen may be of, interest to 
others interested in such a project. First of 
all it is necessary to obtain a site in or near 
the show-ground on which a marquee can 
be pitched; the site may be obtained free or 
for a very small charge from the owners of 
the ground. A marquce measuring qoft. by 
2oft. is a pretty useful size. It should con- 
tain tables and chairs, up-to-date newspapers, 
plenty of picture-books and magazines, a 
gramophone and, if possible, a piano. 
During each evening, after the fair is closed, 
coffee, tea and penny pastries, or even 
sausage-and-mashed at a penny, may be pro- 
vided. In one Yorkshire city a lot of tea 
and other provisions was given for this pur- 
pose by local shops. Great care must, 
however, be taken not to compete with 
existing coffee-stalls or refreshment tents. It 
is essential that two or three Toc H members 
should sleep in the marquce at night in order 
to provide a cup of tea and a chat for the 
showmen, who sleep in caravans, in the early 
morning before they start work. 

The method of approach to the showmen 
must be different from that at an ordinary 
Toc H meeting. We did not approach them, 
but waited for them to come to us. If men 
and women, boys or girls came into the 
marquee and said nothing to us, we realised 
that it was not because they were fed up— 
they just wanted to be quiet, away from the 
din and hurry of the fair itself. You will be 
looked upon with suspicion for the first day 
or two; they will regard you as odd because 
you do not push your wares. But by the 
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third day they begin to talk to you, and by 
the end of the weck they become your firm 
friends. We found that the show people 
love to come in during their slack time to sit 
down, to read the paper, and perhaps to have 
a talk. 

If we noticed a stall or show not going very 
well our aim was for a few of us to go round, 
have a shie or two and get a crowd round; 
this encouraged the stall-holder and helped 
him to get a living. 

You will find the show-people an excellent 
crowd to know. As the result of our experi- 
ment we received an unsolicited signed 
testimonial which ran :— 

"'To all whom it may concern—The 
Тос H Movement here in the Fairground has 
been appreciated by the showmen this Whit- 
suntide. In any place where Toc H is willing 
to erect such а marquee we feel that they 
should be encouraged." 


A Clothing Scheme 

This particular instance of a job was first 
suggested by a member speaking to a Group 
in the North of England, which was seeking 
some practical way of helping their distressed 
neighbours. The suggestion to colle& and 
distribute clothes was brought up for 
discussion by the District Committee, and a 
sub-committee. was appointed to find ways 
and means and to run the scheme generally. 
This committee met monthly as a rule. Some 
points worth noting are these : — 

г. Collection : Appeals for clothes in the 
Press brought in very little; circularising 
people by post also drew a blank; house-to- 
house canvas was not a roaring success but 
might improve in time. The plan of Toc H 
members asking their own friends for clothes 
proved to be the mainstay of the scheme. 

2. Storage: lt was necessary to provide 2 
store-room for the clothes, and the Group 
built a store inside their meeting-room and 
fitted it with shelves. The timber for this cost 
about £5, and this expense was defrayed by 
the Group. 

3. Distribution: Only cases which have 
been fully investigated by a member are 


considered. The recipient of the clothes is 
then asked to sign a card, which is franked 
by the Jobmaster or his deputy, and then the 
clothes (if in Stock) are supplied. Separate 
nights are allotted to women and children, 
and members of the L.W.H. take charge of 
these. 


‘The Group dealt with over 200 cases of 
need in the first twelve months. Many com- 
plete outfits were given away, as well as 
houschold utensils and even beds. 


Clothes again 

Another instance of the distribution of 
clothes comes trom Eastern Canada. In this 
case a member and a probationer of Toc H, 
themselves out of work, were living in a 
Government Relief Camp. They received an 
appeal for boots and clothing from a family 
living near the Camp, and discovered that 
the parents were completely “ up against и” 
and that their seven children were unable to 
attend school owing to lack of boots and 
garments. ‘The two members put the case 
to their local Toc H unit, which secured the 
sympathy of the manager of a department 
store. The necessary clothes were given, 
collected and sent on to the Relicf Camp, 
where the two unemployed Toc H men 
sorted, packed and handed them over—a 
consignment weighing 8olbs. In a letter 
received from the mother of the family she 
says that her home was like an old-time 
Christmas morning on the day the parcels 
arrived. The job is interesting specially 
because it was done by unemployed members 
for neighbours whose need seemed even 
greater than their own. 


A Village Library 

Here is a job to be run in co-operation with 
a County Council. A North Country unit 
writes: “The first step is to arrange a 
meeting of interested persons in any village 
which is keen on having the library, and then 
to apply to the County Librarian for a supply 
of books. He will most likely frst mect the 
local Committee and talk over the position 
and ascertain what premises are available for 
housing the books, etc. It is then necessary 
to appoint a local Librarian, who would be 


responsible for the issue of the books to 
borrowers, and also for the collection and 
dispatch of books supplied. It is usually 
possible to make the unit of Toc H 
responsible to the local Librarian, who should 
draw up a rota whereby two members are 
on duty cach night, or on nights when the 
library is open for the issue of the books. А 
card index system is in operation in most 
places, and is very easy to work. А county 
Librarian will be only too glad to put our 
members wisc on all these things. 'The local 
Library is usually housed in the Village 
Schools, but it may be felt wiser to use some 
other premises— Toc Н Headquarters or the 
Village Institute, for instance. 


For the Unemployed 

This is how one Group, in an Área where 
there is much unemployment, set to work 
to help:—They invited various experts on 
Social Service to address them, and in this 
the Minisuy of Labour in their city helped. 
They managed to secure а semi-derelict hall 
and got busy with plans to make it serve as 
an Occupational Centre: the result was one 
of which they could be justly proud. They 
purchased timber, etc., and made benches for 
woodwork and boot-repairing, and then they 
acquired one set of tools for each of these 
trades. Аг this stage they invited some of 
their fellow-townsmen to an official opening 
of the premises and sought their co-operation. 
Help was thus forthcoming in the form of 
more equipment, a free supply of coal, and a 
library, educational and recreational, of 300 
books. 

The activities of the centre are: Wood- 
work in all its branches, directed by a capable 
local schoolmaster; Cobdling, under a skilled 
workman (leather is supplied on trade terms 
and sold to the men without profit); Rug- 
making, with two machines at work; Gym- 
nasium Class, under a qualified instructor; 
Lectures, mostly with lantern and educational 
on alternate Wednesdays; Sports—football 
and cricket team, billiards, cards and various 
table games; Entertainments—a piano is 
available and a healthy concert party has been 
got together, which has raised Finds through 
its own efforts. 
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EARTHQUAKE 


^] HE sudden catastrophe which Struck 

Quetta and surrounding villages in 
North Western India on the night of May зі 
not only involved, of course, our small 
membership there but enlisted offers of help 
from the rest of the Toc H family in India. 
We quote from a letter received by the 
JounNaL Нот W. В. (“ Tosher ") ELLIOT, 
Chairman of the General Council for Toc H 
in India. He writes from Calcutta on June 
20:— 

" Our group in Quetta has, since its incep- 
tion, been largely composed of soldiers and 
members of the Royal Air Force. The Air 
Force barracks were practically demolished, 
and it is a miracle that the whole of the 
occupants were not wiped out. Leading- 
Aircraftsman J. К. Claydon, a member of 
Toc H, lost his life, but the other members 
of Toc H have escaped with cuts and bruises. 

“As soon as communications were re- 
opened after the earthquake, I sent a wire to 
the Secretary of the North Western region in 
Lahore, asking him to let us know whether 
there was anything that we could do at this 
end to help. In reply he forwarded me a 
letter from the Secretary of the Quetta group, 
а copy of which is enclosed (see below). 

“ [ now hear from Lahore that the Lahore 
group has rendered considerable assistance at 
the station in clearing patients from ambu- 
lance trains and that our members at Kohat, 
Peshawar, Karachi and Rawalpindi have also 
assisted in collecting clothes, cigarettes and 
other commodities for the suffercrs. 

“ We have opened a subscription list for 
Toc H members, with a view to passing the 
moncy on to the Viceroy's Relief Fund. Our 
first contribution of Rs.400/- has already been 
acknowledged and we have a sum of Rs.500/- 
in hand to form a nucleus of a second dona- 
tion, which will doubtless increase during the 
course of the next weck or two." 

And here is the reply to the telegram from 
our Н.О. in Calcutta, from Leading- 
Aircraftsman К. V. Ілмоѕеү, 31st Squadron, 
R.A.F., Queen's Own Lines, Quetta, Secre- 
tary of the Group, on June 4:— 

* As you sce, Гт one of the lucky ones, 
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safe and sound, apart from cuts and bruises. 
It was very cheering to have your cable. Our 
lines suffered most severely, the bungalows 
are flat on the ground in той cases. All 
those of us out first worked furiously to free 
our comrades, and all troops available did 
likewise. We are all under canvas in various 
groups, and relief and supply work is now 
well organised. Every one is working with 
the ‘ Toc Н spirit,’ regardless of rank or race. 
As far as 1 know 1394 L.A.C/J. К. Стлурох 
is the only Toc H man dead. The Padre 
and all other outside members are safe, and 
engaged in rclicf work as far as I know. 
Married families are to be evacuated as soon 
as possible, and mo$t likely В.А.Е. men will 
be distributed to other units in India. I will 
write you when I know further, giving 
change of address, etc. I don't think you can 
help in any way, thanks." 

One of the members of the General 
Council, J. Foregard, has been transferred 
from Agra to Quctta.Camp in the Telegraph 
Scction and writes that conditions in Quetta 
are still appalling and the whole place a 
shambles. Karachi Group are doing good 
work in looking after Toc H members (all 
in the R.A.F.), who have been evacuated, 
wounded, to Karachi. The Lahore Groups 
have also donc well in caring for the 
wounded passing through Lahore station. 

Our whole membership sends brotherly 
greeting to the Quetta Group in its sore trial, 
its sympathy with them in the loss of a 
member and its thankfulness for the stout 
heart with which, in common with the rest 
of the inhabitants, it has faced a terrible 
emergency. As an cxample of the wholesale 
nature of the tragedy which has overtaken so 
many families we may quote the case of 
Deryck Farmer, a young Toc H member, 
who went out recently from the R.A.F. 
School at Halton, where he was Jobmaster of 
the R.A.F. Group, to Quetta, where his 
parents lived. The first fifteen seconds of 
shock razed his home to the ground. His 
father was found dead, his mother is among 
the missing, and all his personal possessions 
were completely destroyed. 


DOING NOTHING SUCCESSFULLY 


A Southend member relates his personal experience of a year’s illness, but not idleness. 


OR over a year I have been compelled 

to do nothing—that is, follow no 
regular employment. Part of that time I 
have been ill, part of that period I spent in 
dying, most of the year I was busy conva- 
lescing and the remainder of the months I 
have spent in looking for employment. 

I am twenty-five and most people expect 
me to be bitter and cynical at having “ lost " 
a good situation and one of the best years 
of life. Certainly one year of life has passed 
and I sometimes wonder what I have done. 
Perhaps you would like to know what I have 
to show for one year compulsory “ doing- 
nothing." 

Please do not think that I am boasting 
and I should like to be very humble, especi- 
ally to any invalids who are reading this 
article. Perhaps they will carry this thought 
with them: it is from Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son's happy little book Calculus made Easy— 
“What one fool can do, another can.” 

I should first like to show what a fool I 
am. I am a rotten draughtsman: my faces 
look like animals turned backwards. Let me 
add that at one time it looked as if I was 
to be a bed-ridden invalid for the rest of my 
life, dependent upon others for even feeding, 
and that now, one year later, I look the 
picture of health and weigh over a stone 
heavicr—11 stone odd (I should hate to state 
the amount of that oddment). 

'The source of the trouble was rheumatism 
and the usual complications—weak heart and 
enlarged and poisoned tonsils. I was just a 
hard-working book-keeper, a happy-go-lucky 
fellow very fond of life, keen on dancing as 
a hobby and jazz music. The only thing 
I did exceptionally well was typewriting. 

Let me go through, as near as possible, 
what I did each month. The first month 
of my illness was spent in living in hope that 
Г should be allowed to get up and go into 
the garden the next day. The days passed 
fairly rapidly as I was very busy reading the 
many library books that time had always 
prevented me from reading before. 


The next month I was allowed up for a 
few hours and had such a severe relapse 
that I very rapidly became worse and was 
sent to hospital. Far more convenient to die 
in hospital than at home, I thought, and 
proceeded to do my best to oblige the coffin- 
makers. But throwing in the sponge was 
not quite so сазу and when I realised that 
there were other fellows with less to live for 
than myself, I decided that if they thought 
life worth while I ought to be prepared to 
make an effort to live. 

Compelled to lie flat on my back and not 
to raise my head off the pillow I was worried 
that my hands would never be able to type 
again. Ном could I keep my fingers 
flexible? I was tired of newspaper-reading 
and books. I could not raise my body sufh- 
ciently to complete jig-saw puzzles, although 
I did plenty of these later on. I saw an 
advertisement for a tapestry-book and having 
done some of this work in school-days I 
decided that, given permission by the doctor, 
I would try to do a little more. I really did 
not expect the doctor to give the necessary 
permission and I later learnt that he did not 
think I should be sufficiently interested to do 
much! Using a chart and plain canvas, I 
commenced work and by the end of the 
month had completed two small tapestry 
pictures about 9 x 12 inches each. 

Still lying flat, I began a more ambitious 
piece of work, and managed to complete a 
small fire-screen picture (1311$. x 18ins.) 
before I was moved down the ward and 
met some new companions. Before this time 
I had been next to one other patient and he 
had gone home. I missed him at first, but 
I soon made new friends, chief of whom 
were two boys, Jimmy aged twelve and 
Freddy aged sixteen. They became my 
pupils and I spent many happy hours show- 
ing them how to make tapestry pictures and 
drawing designs for them on canvas. Other 
children joined the ward for treatment at 
various periods and most of these received 
tuition. In all, I taught eight boys. 
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Teaching my first two pupils lasted some 
two months and then early in November 1 
had an operation which resulted in a great 
improvement in my strength. I had a very 

ainful recovery but the ordeal was well 
worth-while and the rheumatism soon cleared 
away. 

Christmas was drawing near upon my re- 
covery and I found that the patients and 
staff were busy preparing for the decoration 
of the ward and also the concert. Having 
decorated several Sunday School halls I was 
able to make many suggestions and to help 
make garlands and flowers, etc. Sister was 
leading a concert party, and therefore she 
required several songs to be written out, and 
as I was a quick writer I probably received 
more than my fair share of this work. (Sister 
has read this article and now informs me 
that for next year’s concert she expects me 
to type the words for her!) 

Meanwhile I had a big problem of my 
own to solve. Never even in hard-up school- 
days had mother missed her Christmas 
present from me, and I determined that 
somehow or another I would arrange for 
something to be sent to her. I made а 12115. 
x 16ins. tapestry stool-top and а carpenter- 
friend made a fine stool that was duly 
delivered on Christmas morning. 

I had completed two 16ins. x 16ins. 
cushion-covers and two other stool-tops, and 
having promised a friend a wedding present 
made a third cushion-top. Then I grew a 
tride bored with tapestry work and sighed 
for new worlds to conquer. I found them: 
an advertisement for a new type of weaving 
kept me busy for another month or so. 

Throughout this period I had kept up a 
steady correspondence with friends and old 
patients outside. Two letters а day I wrote 
and I nearly always had one letter a day. 
At the suggestion of a friend I began a very 
detailed diary and also wrote one or two 
short stories and articles. I also told bed- 
time stories to thc other patients! 

Crosswords and competitions also helped 
to pass the time away and a little syndicate 
was formed. Our highest prize was three 
pounds which was shared between four of 
us. 
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In February I was sent to a Convalescent 
Нотс in Surrey. Неге I spent the first 
holiday for two years and managed to hike 
some six and seven miles a day. I made 
new friends апа had several exciting 
experiences, including performing in two 
concerts each week at the Home. Неге 
whist was played in the evening and I 
developed from a moderate player to whist- 
drive organiser. 

Then came two more months at home 
convalescing. During this time I made a 
wool-rug, and practised type-writing and the 
piano every day in order to make sure that 
my fingers were in good working order. 

At long last the doctor said that I was fit 
enough to face work again. Then came the 
hardest time of the whole year—the heart- 
aching job of finding a situation with a very 
long hospital illness against me. Only those 
who have had this experience will appreciate 
the difficulty before me! 

What has the year given to me? I have 
done little other than my arts and crafts 
articles but they have been the means of 
making new friends and of showing that, 
even if my late employer said that I was “ no 
good any more physically," I could still win 
through and do something! I am stronger 
than cver! 

Financially the year has been a failure, 
but money does not count for everything in 
this world. A year ago I was afraid to enter a 
hospital—it was a very present fear. Do not 
think I want to return, but if I had to go 
back I should not be afraid. 

I have found a new hobby — showing 
invalids how to make things and amusing 
them. I have developed a latent talent— 
“ good mixing " with fellows and have there- 
fore many new friends scattered round 
England—from Manchester and Newcastle 
to Limpsfield and Ashford. 

To those who are finding that the life 
of an invalid is very irksome may I sugges: 
that one of the easiest hobbies to do in bed 
is that of colouring with pencils the trans 
ferred designs on Irish linen and believe me, 
as I have said before, what this fool can do, 


another wiser person can do better. 
Frank A. Kine. 


Dawdling 


Tom’s mother leaned out of the cottage window, 
Looked out over the village green. 

Coarse, untidy grass. An old tin can or two. 
Stream, more like a drain, snaking muddily through. 
Tom half-way across. No more to be seen. 


Don't dawdle, Tom. Bang went the window. 

Pans. Brooms. Beds to be made. No time to waste. 
Fifty yards to the shop 

And I told him not to stop. 

So much, so much to do. Run, Tom. Make haste. 


But Tom wasn't on the village green at all. 

He was in a hundred places. 

In Sherwood Forest. At King Arthur's court. 

Maids to be succoured. Giants to be fought. 

A sword (not a peeled stick, you fool!) girt to his braces. 


A Viking fleet sailed gloriously down the river. 
Sink me а block-ship! Build me a dam! 

Scale of the universe reduced again, 

Тот’; a Colossus astride the roaring тат. 

Don’t get your feet wet, Tom. Window shuts slam. 


So much, so much to do. So much to miss, 

You grown-up folk ever at pains to utilise 

Things, places, people. While for the boy 

Gloriously, magically to realise them is sufficient јоу. 
... The children are the wise. 


V E 
Tee Lr 7 
e . E 
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А ВАС OF BOOKS 
European Journey. By Sir Philip Gibbs. Heinemann & Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


It is hard to decide whether this is an 
important book, for it could be most im- 
portant. In its fashioning the author set out 
across Europe with two friends to plumb the 
undercurrents of private opinions personal 
to the ordinary citizens of the great European 
nations. It was a quest in search of con- 
temporary popular fecling as distinct from 
that of the declared policy of rulers. Such 
a quest must necessarily be limited in its 
achievement and might therefore rob the 
book of any air of important authority. How- 
ever, the opinions collected are illuminating 
because, although they confliét with each 
other often within the borders of one country, 
they stress certain main beliefs current among 
the majority of all European citizens. This 
gives certain weight to the book and its 
usefulness. 


In every country there appears real dis- 
satisfaction, as apart from mere grumbling, 
with the economic state of things; this is 
probably an accepted fact which does not 
песа this or any other book to prove it, but 
some such book as this is needed to stereo- 
scope the anomalous position in European 
politics where unbalancing budgets, and poor 
trade, are stabilised by the thief of taxation 
with the best armaments. 


Regarded in the broad scope which this 
book gives we have a clear view of the 
general situation and a corresponding under- 
Standing of the various ways in which each 
country nationally has tried to face it. But 
if European Journey is to be believed 
beneath the outward expression of in- 
flammable nationalism there is а strong 
desire for peace among the general mass of 
people; in fact, that there is a prevalent 
anxiety for peace, but looked for in the 
presence of an inevitable and oncoming war 
which hangs over the European horizon like 
a gathering storm cloud. The tragedy of it 
seems to be that whereas on the positive side 
both Fascism and Nazism have done much 
for their respective countries—and on this 
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score the author's judgment has been fair- 
minded and just—both these doctrines em- 
phasise upon youth as the material from 
which future national health must come, 
trained in a spirit to that end for purposes 
which History proves again and again to be 
disastrous. As wc journey from nation to 
nation we arc made to fecl the several and 
distinct characteristics of cach people; this 
is another triumph for the author; for in 
these pages the personality of race lives, but 
we fec] them cqually deluded by the bogey 
of fear. "I think that woman in the kiosk 
by the lakeside of Geneva said the truest 
thing on the Journey when she told me that 
everybody wanted to pull the ciderdown over 
his own head. Each nation sets up tariffs 
against its neighbours' goods but wants a 
free market for its own. Until we share the 
ciderdown we shall get no warmth." Our 
comment is, in face of that simple and 
unshakable truth, what is the use paddling 
in theoretic disarmament and passionate 
pacifism? 


There is a certain humour in the spectacle 
of Europe as a large dormitory filled with 
young men tucked up in their beds with 
the clothes drawn over their heads, hiding 
from cach other and the “ Ыр bad wolf.” 
Unfortunately such a position is unhealthy 
and too warm. Soon one or two of them 
more bolstered up with courage than the rest 
will get out and then the racket will begin. 
And who first can reassure them from this 
childish situation? According to most people, 
questioned by Sir Philip Gibbs, the responsi- 
bility lies on the politicians; if they mean 
goodwill, goodwill is possible. And the 
more, we suggest, the wireless makes an open 
forum of the world the greater opportunity 
they have, but so long as most of them are 
Dictators hedged in by the uneasiness of their 
own positions, trust in them cannot be wholly 
confident. 


There are obviously many speculations 
arising from this work. And there is one 


important fact. Sir Philip Gibbs found a 
manifest distrust, if not hatred, of Journalists 
and the Press wherever he went. And 
possibly the Press is one of the most formid- 
able enemies to civilisation to-day. It does 
not, as a rule, help the European situation. 
Its sensationalism and subservience to the 
goddess of news-valuc is a dope more potent 
than the worst religious or national 
fanaticism. ‘There are no healthy roots in 
slime. And probably the censored Press of 
certain European countries is better than the 
free expression of English and American 
newspapers. 

European Journey does а real service 
and one would recommend it for its sincerity, 


* * 


also for its readableness. The fastidious may 
have to forgive the “ Journalist-Novelist ” 
tricks of the author with his flash-back his- 
torical mind which sometimes is overdone 
and a little mawkish. A continual reference 
to the ghosts of the past is a cliché with 
cinematograph appeal and it offends as senti- 
mental History. All historical times are real 
to themselves and as such are not subjects 
for the paraphernalia of Cavalcades but for 
the reverent and researching touch of the 
critical historian. Caesar's ghost on parade 
may kill Italy as soon as revive her; so may 
the Teuton Gods. But apart from this 
extravagance the book is for every intelligent 
mind. 


* * 


Captain Conan. By Roger Vercel and translated by Warne Bradley Wells. ^ Constable 


& Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


Captain Conan, a French novel by Roger 
Vercel, which won the Prix Concourt in 1934 
and recently translated—seemingly very 
well—into English by Mr. Bradley Wells, is 
a recommendation of the Book Society. The 
publishers’ eulogy on the back page of ап 
unusual and striking cover calls it a "remark- 
able novel." We endorse the recommenda- 
tion since we found it hard to put down 
once we had begun it, but we are uncertain 
of the " remarkable " quality. We would 
not perhaps call it a good novel, nor even a 
novel at all, as it reads too much like 
the memoirs or gleanings from a French 
officer's diary during the confused period of 
the Balkan occupation which followed the 


Armistice. Captain Conan enters the picture 
as a mild French draper whom the outrage 
of war has turned into a violent leader of a 
body of Storm troops. These psychological 
transitions are well known, and in so far as 
the Captain breaks into the story with flashes 
of his extravagant nature we have a good 
Strong portrait of someone made a misht by 
War. 

But it is not he that keeps the book alive. 
Monsieur Vercel with a lively pen portrays 
the Balkan life and culture; sordid 
strengths of incident; peeps into the habits 
of the French soldier and an insight into the 
French military machine, which give the 
book a value and fascination of its own. 


A TOC H GARDEN PARTY 


HIS is the season of District camps and 

open-air " Rallies" in Toc Н, and in 
the heart of London on July 18 a delightful 
variant of these was made possible by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the King. The 
garden of St. James! Palace was put at our 
disposal for a Toc H Garden Party, of which 
the hostess was the Duchess of Devonshire, 
President of L.W.H., and the guest of 
honour the Duchess of York. The other 
guests were Toc H Builders and friends, 


many of them guilty of long service to our 
movement in many ways. А number of 
members of the Headquarters staff were 
seen, thinly disguised in top hats, among the 
company, and others presided hilariously 
over а literature stall. Tubby, to everyone's 
joy, was present, and introduced Sutherland 
Graeme, Chairman of the Central Executive, 
who spoke for a few minutes on Toc H 
needs. There was tea and talk, both abun- 
dant. A jolly afternoon. 
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THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


The Beauty of England 


Dear SIR, 

One evening I had a new and enjoyable 
experience. I was the guest of honour at a 
meeting of the Steyning Group of Toc H. 
The last occasion I had visited Toc Н was in 
1916 at Poperinghe, where I used to call on 
Tubby whenever I found myself in that part 
of Flanders. The atmosphere of simple 
comradeship and friendliness which pervaded 
the loft over some stables in Steyning brought 
vividly back to my memory those informal 
gatherings in the Rue de l'Hópital eighteen 
years ago. 

As the guest of the evening it fell to me to 
choose a subject for discussion; no easy 
matter, as it had to be one of general interest. 
After a little consideration I opened the pro- 
ceedings by talking on a subject very dear to 
me, the protection of the rural beauties of 
England and their preservation. The cause I 
pleaded was the protection of everything old 
and beautiful in this country, and I urged 
that each one of us should do all that lay in 
his power to counter the promiscuous erection 
of ugly houses and bungalows; to encourage 
town-planning, particularly along new Бу- 
pass roads, and to prevent as far as possible 
ugly flamboyant advertisements, litter-louts, 
wild-flower pullers апа plunderers of wild 
birds’ nests. I pointed out that England was 
still one of the loveliest lands in Europe but 
that if matters are allowed to go on as they 
are going, before many years scarcely a 
“ Beauty-spot " would be left unspoiled for 
the quiet enjoyment of the generations which 
will follow us. 

I observed that one of the principles of 
Toc H is reverence to the memory of the 
Elder Brethren, and I proposed that the 
member of Toc H should use this influence 
to benefit their “ younger brethren " who will 
follow in their footsteps and who will inherit 
our beloved country. The discussion which 
followed showed that this subject was one of 
general interest, and I was as delighted as I 
was surprised when a leading member stated 
that in his opinion the preservation of the 
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English countryside was not one merely of 
local importance but worthy of the considera- 
tion of the whole of Toc H, and he proposed 
that the following resolution should be passed 
and forwarded to higher councils :— 

“ That this meeting ts of the opinion that 
Toc H should do all in its power to support 
any movement which has as its objecl the 
preservation of the beauty of the countryside, 
and buildings, wild flowers and wild birds.” 

Of course, if this should happen and Toc H 
should officially take under its wing some 
scheme to promote the protection and 
preservation of the English countryside there 
is no limit to the good which would come of 
it, with such a strong, widespread organisa- 
tion. It may seem presumptuous of me, a 
quite unimportant individual and one not 
even a member of Toc H, to venture to offer 
such a suggestion, but my excuse is that I 
merely spoke in all innocence to a small 
gathering of friends, little dreaming of what 
might come of it. 

I am certain that many men and women 
in this country who love England unspoiled 
would rejoice indeed if such a far-spreading 
influence for good as Toc H should take up 
the cause. 

Yours truly, 


Steyning, Sussex. Рнилр Gossr. 


Epitor’s Note: Though Toc Н cannot, т the 
words of our correspondent, “ officially take 
under Их wing ” such а scheme, there 1s every- 
thing fo be said for members and units giving 
all the support they can, locally, to work of this 
kind, already being done by many excellent 
Societies, such as the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, the Association for the 
Preservation of Rural Scotland, the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, the 
Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Sociely, the Societies for the Protection of 
Birds and of Wild Flowers, the Scapa Society, 
the Selborne Society and so on, as well as local 
organisations in many places. 


For Reluctant Letter-writers 
Dear Sir, 
I would like to remind Toc Н secretaries 
and programme secretaries of a little-known 
service offered by our Post Office which 


should appeal to people some of whose friends 
are reluctant to answer letters. 

For 214d. you can purchase a reply-paid 
postcard, if you demand it firmly at a large 
and well-stocked post office, which consists 
of two stamped postcards hinged together so 
as to travel as one. Having written on one 
of them you address the other to yourself 
before posting it, and can be reasonably sure 
of getting a reply. This method is a penny 


cheaper than enclosing a stamped self- 
addressed envelope in a letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Liverpool. VAN. 


Talbot House Club 


Dear EDITOR, 

On my holiday this year I paid a return 
visit to the Talbot House Club for Seagoing 
Boys at Southampton, of which I had the 
privilege of being the fir$t Warden. 

I was delighted to find that the member- 
ship had greatly increased since my time, and 
that the Club now has an average of twenty- 
five boys living in, a number which is, at 
certain times of rush, almost doubled. 

During my visit three things pleased me 
specially and are, I think, worthy of note: 
1. Although many new members have comc 
since my day the old faces are still there. In 
one day Г met as many as twelve boys who 
were in the Club in my time. It is two 
and a half years since I left, and to those 
acquainted with Boys' Clubs no further proof 
is needed that the Club has made good. 
2. The Club, after two and a half years of 
wear, looked in every respect almost as new 
as when we first took possession of it. And 
it has the same furniture, the same pictures, 
and the same bedsteads! The false prophets 
who said that the building was far too good 
for rough sca-faring boys, who would soon 
smash it up, have been greatly confounded. 
3. All the boys were obviously at home and 
happy, and those whom I knew said so. 


eyo ee RU 
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There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
Talbot House Boys’ Club has proved its 
value and its ability to fill a real and urgent 
need in Southampton; and no doubt either 
that the boys have fully justified the faith of 
those who were responsible for the building 
of the Club. 

I sincerely hope that as the splendid work 
of the Club gets better known more people, 
both inside and outside Toc H, will think it 
deserving of their individual support, and 
that in a few years the General Fund of 
Toc H will have been released entirely of all 
financial responsibility for the Club. 

When that happens the courage of a few 
visionaries will have reaped its full reward. 

К. A. C. RancrirrE. 
Durham County Association 
of Boys’ Clubs. 


The A Journal ў again 


Dear EDITOR, 


At a meeting of the Ilminster Group, at 
which five members of Taunton Branch were 
present, the question of THe JourNaL as 
usual versus something on the lines of The 
Family Tree was debated. 

The final opinion was unanimous that the 
Journat should be continued in the old 
form. 

Those present agreed to a suggestion that 
News from the Areas might be made more 
concise and be of greater value if, instead 
of publishing the entire news from each area 
in rotation, including those units in it which 
have nothing they really want to say, the 
Editor were to pick those items from area 
reports which were of special importance or 
originality and arrange them in a kind of 
“ Multum in Parvo” form. 


Yours sincerely, 
В. J. SHEPHERD, 
Hon. Sec. 


Ilminster Group, Somerset. 


THE ELDER 


Frederick Reginald Bell: Garstang Group 

Garstang Group have suffered a great loss 
in the passing of Rec. Bett on June 17, at 
the early age of 27. He was formerly 
Secretary of the Group, and his cheerful 
fellowship will be long remembered by his 
fellow members. 


James Gibson: Nottingham Branch 
Toc H in Nottingham is the poorer for the 
passing of James Сівѕом. Не had been an 
actual member of the Nottingham Branch 


for six or seven years. 
His job took him all over the world. 


BRETHREN 


Wherever he went he never failed to look 
up Toc Н, and several men have been 
brought into the Movement through his 
influence. 

He was a member of the firs East Mid- 
lands Arca Executive, and continued his 
representation. until he was taken ill, and 
after a year's painful illness he passed over. 


J. В. Claydon: Quetta Group 


We greatly regret to report the death of 
this newly-joined R.A.F. member, the only 
Toc H casualty in the Quetta earthquake 


(see p. 322). 


THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From South Australia 


The following is an account of a visit of Dr. Kagawa, the Japanese Christian Missioner, 
to South Australia. An article describing the life and ideals of this remarkable little man 
will be found in the December issue of the Journat of 1932. 


FTER an evening devoted to the 

biographical article printed in the 
December JounNaL, 1932, by the Central 
Branch of Toc H in South Australia, it was 
suggested that the Branch should get into 
touch with Dr. Kagawa and express thcir 
appreciation of the practical Christianity 
exemplified so much in the social work which 
was being carried on in Japan. The contact 
was made, a reply was received, and since 
that date there has been an exchange of 
further letters, and South Australia counts 
itself very fortunate to be able to correspond 
with this eminent divine of the East. 


Dr. Kagawa expressed his appreciation of 
Toc H, and following upon the receipt of 
the first letter the visit of Harry Chappel and 
Bobs Ford brought Toc H somewhat closer 
into touch with our Japanese friend. 


Then Australia was surprised to hear of 
the possibility of a visit from the doctor. This 
was effected by the United Missionary 
Council, and each State, with the exception 
of WeStern Australia, has been privileged to 
hear at first hand something of the wisdom 
of this truly great character. From the day 
of his arrival, Tuesday, April 15, until 
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Thursday, April 25, he had a very extensive 
programme. Public meetings were packed to 
overflowing, and the interest taken was an 
indication of the love and devotional response 
of his Australian public. 

Toc H made its contribution to these meet- 
ings by supervising the stewarding, but later 
they were to have a more personal contact 
with Dr. Kagawa. On Anzac morning, the 
25th April, the service at the Cross of 
Sacrifice took place, those participating being 
the Bishop of Adelaide and Padres Kircher 
and Parkin; and this was followed by Com- 
munion in the Anglican Cathedral and the 
Congregational Church in North Adelaide, 
followed by a breakfast in the city. When 
Dr. Kagawa was told of these proceedings 
he very readily consented to attend all of 
them, and an opportunity was given to him 
to speak during the breakfast. He feelingly 
referred to the way in which he had become 
interested in Тос Н, and he strikingly 
phrased it as a movement that “ was not 
banqueting but action.” Не also expressed 
the hope that South Australia would keep in 
constant touch with him by correspondence. 5 
As the news of the earthquake disaster at 
Formosa had had a depressing effect upon 


him а moment’s silence was kept as a mark 
of sympathy for those who had suffered. A 
spontaneous suggestion of financial help met 
with the ready response of three guineas. 
He spoke of his movement, “ Friends of 
Jesus," in Japan, and suggested the possibility 
of Toc H co-operating with him in that 
work. His desire is to Christianise his own 
peepee and one of his biggest ideals is to 
eStablish a thousand churches during the next 
ten years. A colossal task! But this man, 
frail in body, considers this a matter of 
national urgency and emergency, and though 
it may involve great sacrifice, he must 
attempt it as another trail-blaze for the move- 
ment of the Kingdom of God for which he 
believes himself to be a chosen instrument. 
The opportunity of mecting Dr. Kagawa 
in this way was appreciated by all present. 
To many it will be a treasured memory, and 
the great significance of the visit lies in the 
possible development of a better Christian 


understanding and cultural relationship 
between Australia and Japan—considerations 
which are far more important than those of 
mere trade. The desire for friendship 
between the people of Japan and the British 
Empire should be strengthened and extended. 
The spirit of Jesus Christ, says the Doctor, 
is the real spirit of social reconstruction. 
Creeds count for little, for without sacrifice 
and social solidarity there can be no 
permanent peace in the world. 

May Toc H the world over prove their 
sincerity in regard to the Christianising of 
Japan and the Orient! Doctor Kagawa is 
worthy of our earnest co-operation, as it is 
just for such a leader on such an aggressive 
programme that Christendom has long 
prayed. Throughout the centuries there have 
not been very many characters of whom it 
can be said as it can be of Doctor Kagawa 
that “To know him is to understand 
Christianity.” W.H.B. 


From South W ales 


OMEONE once said, or we could likely 
enough find somconc prepared to say, 
that the real test of anything lies in its 
durability or permanence. Sure enough, here 
is a man that does say it, namely, Carlyle; 
you can find it in “ Pas? and Present" : — 


“ Permanence is the first condition of all 
fruitfulness in the ways of men. ‘The tendency 
io persevere, to persist in spite of hindrance, 
discouragements, and impossibilities, dis- 
tinguishes the strong from the weak. . . . Once 
permanent you do not quarrel with the first 
difficulty on your path and quit it in weak dis- 
gust; you reflect that it cannot be quitted, that 
it must be conquered." 


Men unite because there is a limit to the 
effectiveness of purely individual action. As 
individuals they receive the comfort and cheer 
derived from companionship, plus the guaran- 
tee that when their own little life is exhausted 
the thing they lived for will live on through 
the medium of the Association. Permanence 
is of more importance in one sense than the 
person: “ Who dies if England lives?” Eng- 
land in its widest sense (including the Celtic 
fringes) is Stil] a land of green and pleasant 
fields, and while one would not say with John- 


son that he who has seen one green field has 
seen them all, there is truth enough in that 
statement to remind us that grass is green all 
the world over, which reasoning will excuse 
me from describing how Abercwmscwyt 
drinks its tea, or how Pontyclothesline stands 
on its head; and allows me space to remark 
how evidences of permanence are being re- 
vealed in this Area. 

The writer was one of a small band of men, 
who, in early days, did not think that the 
Ceremony of Light would last long. The 
evidence experienced of power derived from 
Light and its silence has since led him to 
understand that here is an abiding element 
in Toc H. 

South Wales is becoming awakened to this 
fact. Rushlights and Lamps are more and 
more valued. Light is not often held with the 
table all cluttered up with the beastliness of 
smokes that are finished, and the unbasketed 
fragments that remain. The symbol and the 
ceremony are becoming vested with a delight 
and a dignity of permanence. It is no sign of 
national greatness when respect for the past 
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is not evidenced; it is no sign of great character 
among a people if those who were their Бепс- 
factors are forgotten or treated with slovenli- 
ness. So our pride of remembrance has 
reached past the Stage of cmotion towards 
a permanency of the will We not only 
like to remember, but definitely say we will 
remember. 

One of the objects of Toc H is to provide 
a Fund so that a permanent Staff may be 
possible for the carrying on of the perman- 
ency which is Toc Н. The history of the 
thing miscalled ‘the Quota’ is lost in a miasma 
of aboriginalism (Г do not know what that 
means, but it completely expresses my ignor- 
ance of the beginnings of the Self-Assessment 
Scheme). 

South Wales, a land of absent millionaires, 
and the ever-present representatives of the 
Stony-brokium class, through its Executive 
looked into the need of bread for those who 
serve Toc H with all their lives, and came to 
the conclusion that a dead level eight pounds 
per unit, irrespective of the size or financial 
commitments of that unit, did not square 
with the idea of a personal self assessment 
effort; it looked too much like a law to be 
obeyed than a love gift freely though sacri- 
ficially rendered. With the assistance of every 
man in South Wales (excepting those of one 
unit) we found out who and what every man 
was, and having set ourselves a sum to be 
aimed at with due regard to our economic 
privations, it was suggested that each should 
aim at an assessment of 7/- per head per 
annum as his part in the financial permanency 
which is Toc H Incorporated. Of this, 
Sutherland Graeme writes: “You in South 
Wales have somewhat fore-stalled our family 
enquiry and circular dealing with this im- 
portant and urgent matter." 

So in terms of light and lucre we build 
towards permanence, and because we are 
God's minégtrels, we believe that laughter is 
also a permanent principle of Toc H. И is 
sometimes said that a Welshman is touchy: so 
he is, he can always be touched into hilarity, 
even when he cannot be tickled into paying. 
In any casc, as another someone said, the last 
part of a man to be converted is always his 
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pocket! Some of the papers have been obje&- 
ing to the word * Welsher ' as a libel upon the 
sons of Wales; and I have heard school 
teachers say that you must not think that 
Табу was a Welshman, and Taffy was a thief. 
Pray, gentle reader, do remember that even if 
Wales has not an Aberdeen it has its Sospan 
Fach, and even if we did raid the Borders and 
Stole some Saxon cows, it was only poetic 
justice—we were only getting our own back! 
That is why we like to raid the borders now 
and pinch Greeno, Sawbones, Gilbert 
Williams or Hubert Secretan, though I would 
feign that they were quite willing captives. 
All this is simply one way of telling you that 
we have had some Guest-nights. I once heard 
а 2:Я Lancer say that there was по bad beer, 
only that some was better than others. This 
also applies to Padres’ Conferences. You 
could not have a bad one, but some are better 
than others, which means that we have had 
one. 

The South Wales Area Secretary has been 
“cussed ' and called many things in his time. 
He was recently dubbed ‘ап ubiquitous peri- 
patetic'! It is a good job the perpetrator of 
that went to work in the coal-mines when he 
was twelve—if he had proceeded to a univer- 
sity, Heaven and himself only know what 
words he would use. To save the body and 
soul of the said Area Secretary from such an 
accusation, the Executive Committee and the 
Districts, now systematically arrange his visits 
(that sounds like an Archdeacon), it simply 
means that the District Teams are used so that 
the services of one man can be utilised with 
proper regard to human limitations. 

I set out to talk about the permanency of 
laughter, and have wound up with talking 
about human limitations which you may take 
as ап Irish-cum-Welsh idea of a joke. 

I must now arise and go, but not to Innis- 
free, but to a townlet hidden in the mountain- 
maze that is Mid-Wales. Some fellows there 
want to Start a thing called Toc Н. I am 
informed that my train arrives at 5.35 p.m. 
and that the return train leaves at 4.30 p.m.! 
How 1 am to depart before I arrive is not 
nearly so clear to me as the fact that this 
despatch must now end. J.B. 


